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PAINTED FOR SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
BY SAUL TEPPER 


How the injured employee is nursed 


back to health 


An employee in a small Ohio shop met with an 
accident at his work bench. 


The employer, a fair-minded man, felt that the 
accident was an act of Providence. He gladly 
offered to continue the employee’s pay during 
his lay-off, but claimed he couldn’t afford to pay 
for a costly but necessary surgical operation. 

A bitter lawsuit resulted. 

“Why not a joint Employers’ Fund, adminis- 
tered by the State, to take care of such cases?” 
a public-spirited legislator suggested. “Let each 
employer contribute a modest premium each 
year. And thus, both employer and employee 
will be protected from heavy individual money 
losses when accident strikes.” 
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without financial loss 


The SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers took up the 
idea and sponsored it insistently and continu- 
ously until the Workman’s Compensation Act 
became an Ohio law. 


At first, Capital opposed the plan on the ground 
that it was confiscatory and an invasion of private 
rights. But today, there isn’t a business man in 
Ohio who doesn’t regard the Workman’s Com- 
pensation Act not only as humane and whole- 
some, but as sound business protection. 

The SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers are not 
narrow partisans of either Capital or Labor. They 
are jealous guardians of the rights of the general 
public whenever those rights are blocked or 
threatened by entrenched power. 
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| 4 PRE-SUMAS 


BY L. H, DL 


No, the proof-reader didn’t slip up. We mean to spell it with an e. Like husband 
and wife, oxygen and hydrogen, ham and eggs or any other of the famous combinations, 
the Scientific American magazine and the Scientific American Annualog are necessary 


d complements to each other. You need them both. 
»C 
The Scientific American keeps you informed month by month of the progress our 


OSS civilization is making. Written by authorities in science and industry it gives you authentic 
accounts of what the thinkers and doers of the world are accomplishing. It is a necessary 
magazine to any man or woman who would keep up-to-date. 





he 
1u- The 1928 Annualog, just off the press, is the log of science and industry for the 
kct year. Its statements are authoritative. Its language is plain. Its material is the result 

of original, painstaking research. It is the World’s most unique reference book. 
nd ; . : <a = : 
ee We believe you will want both the Scientific American and the 1928 Annualog, 
in Your current reading will be incomplete without the one, your library incomplete without 
m- the other. And the season to get them is now. 
le- 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
10¢ 24 West 40th Street, 
vs! | NEW YORK, N. Y. 
or 5 
Scientific American for one year....$4.00 . Scientific American, 
24 West 40th Street, 
£ News-tunitad Anemaiog tar 496. .65 ing. ce cece 1.50 New York, N. Y. 
a ni $5.50 Send me the complements of the season—the Scientific 
rats ail Po American for a year and the “Annualog” for 1928. 
ee BOTH Enclosed is $4.50. 
R s | $4 50 ONLY RR RY. cS a ee a ee eae 
PRESS 
Or two subscriptions and two Annualogs Street and No...........0-eesceccerececcceceteccees 
sent to different addresses for $8.00 lt ee oe, eee eee 2 ee | ae 
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Dont trifle with 
“PINK 


TOOTH 
BRUSH’ 


TINGE of pink on yourtooth 

brush is an order from nature; 
it means that your gums need 
care and watching. 

And it means that you need 
Ipana Tooth Paste. Thousands of 
dentists now advise the exclusive 
use of Ipana because it invigor- 
ates the gums while it whitens 
and cleans the teeth. 

Test Ipana for yourself—switch 
to it completely for one month! 
You will quickly see its unmis- 
takable benefits to your teeth and 
gums—and you will, from the 
very first, be delighted with its 
clean taste and delicious flavor. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
© 1927 
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Bananas 


Sirs: 


I wish to thank you for the very flattering 
article you wrote about me [TiME, Nov. 7]. 

Personally, there is only one item I object 
to and that is where I advocate the players 
should not eat bananas. This should read 
“unripe bananas’ as I have no objection to 
the fruit when it is ripe. 

I have some very good friends in 
banana business and I would not care to 
something about their business which is 


the 
say 
not 








true and which is unfairly unfavorable. 


K. K. ROCKNE 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Bratton Flayed 


Sirs: 

In my humble opinion Mr. C. B. Bratton of 
Waco, Texas, displays a great lack of informa- 
tion in his letter flaying Mr. Newton D. 
Baker which appears in your Dec. 5 issue of 
TIME. 

In 
that 


his letter he 
heid commissions 
his letter I am not 

General Pershing and 
held commissions in the 
however, and I know 

tell him that his letter is absurd. Anyone 
that reads at all knows in what esteem these 
two men hold Mr. Baker... 


R. F, BIppLe 


something about men 
in the A. E. ¥F From 
sure that he knows that 
Vice. President Dawes, 
A. E. F. They did, 
they will be glad to 


says 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sirs: 

Cc. B. Bratton in his letter to you 
temerity to attempt to speak for every 
that ever held a commission in the A. E. F.” 
and the effrontery, toe speak insultingly of a 
man of whom General John J. Pershing re- 
cently said: “No man was ever faced with a 
greater problem than our War Secretary in 
1917. .,. He met’ the situation with great 
courage, with great intelligence. ..+ I think I 
may say that no Secretary of War in American 
history ever realized the relationship which 
should exist between the Secretary of War and 


has the 
“man 


the Commanding General so completely and 
understandingly. Orders were given in plain 
language when I set out and I think Mr. 


Baker will bear me out that those orders were 
never changed and never modified. I was 
given full confidence....I1 ever shall be 
grateful.”—-and of whom Vice President Charles 
G. Dawes said: “The country is beginning at 
last to take the measure of the Great War 
President of the United States, Woodrow Wil- 
son, and of the greatest Secretary of War, 
Newton D. Baker. They protected the Ameri- 
can Army from political interference. They 
insisted that promotion should be on merit and 
let the best man win. And that’s what made 
the American achievement possible.”” (TIME, 
Sept. 19). 

Certainly neither of these gentlemen 
Mr. Bratton calls a “Yes man,” and I believe 
they were in a somewhat better position to 

| know what went on behind the scenes than 


is what 


C. B. Bratton was. Maybe not. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica changed its 
epinion of Mr. Baker; but, as you know, it 
uses logic and not spleen in arriving at con- 
clusions. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
there was no C. B. Bratton in the Army nor 
Marine Corps in France, either as an officer 
or enlisted man. 

JOHN W. LANG 

Washington, D. C. 

Sirs: 

In connection with the mention of ex-Secre- 
tary of War Newton D. Baker as presidential 
timber, Mr. C. B. Bratton, Waco, Tex., writes 
(Time, Letters, Dec. 5): “‘No man that ever 
held a commission in the A. E. F. would 
vote for him.” 

Mr. Bratton does not know all officers who 
were in Europe! 


Mr. Bratton does not know one-tenth—not 
one one-hundredth of the officers who were in 
Europe! 

Mr. Bratton does not know anything about 
the voting inclinations of any of the officers 
who were in Europe, except, perhaps, the 
comparatively infinitesimal few whom he came 
in personal contact with. 

Therefore, Mr. Bratton does not know any- 
| thing positive about that which he speaks.... 

Each week, I look to Time for facts and dis- 
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like seeing such foolish and unfounded state- 
ments appearing therein, even under “Letters.” 


J. W. CONNER 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

Borah Flayed 

Sirs: 

It has pleased Senator Borah, articulate 


leader of the dry faction of the G. O. P., to 
issue the following statement: 

“This issue (prohibition) will be in the 
minds and upon the lips of the voters from 
the day the conventions adjourn until the day 
the polls close. Everybody, except the deaf and 
dumb and the cendidates, will discuss it.” 

Forthwith, the statement went into the 
newspapers, reached the newsmagazines, covered 
the country, was widely read, the Senator's 
acumen felt. Ergo, the deaf and dumb can- 
not be expected, even by our leading statesmen, 
to discuss anything. Back fifty, one hundred 
years goes the science of educating the deaf, 
in the public estimation. 

Until now, we have had considerable respect 
for Senator Borah... . 

Taking Senator Borah’s attitude of mind to 
wards the deaf and dumb as an index of offi- 
cial Washington, we can well understand why 
Gallaudet College government supported insti- 
tution of the higher education of the deaf 
and dumb, is repeatedly denied the financial 
support of the government adequate to its sore 
needs. Even our great national leaders can- 
not get away from the fallacious conception 
of the deaf and dumb as social nonentities.... 
They apparently cling to the superstition that 
the deaf and dumb are inarticulatee humans, 
eking out a miserable existence selling lead 
pencils on the street corners; or worse, are 
semi-idiots, confined to asylums. 

The man whose neighbors are a deaf and 
dumb couple, owning their home and keeping 
it up a credit to the neighborhood, sending 
a flock of well-dressed children to the public 
school, doing their full duty to society as citi- 
zens, supporting the whole by a_ pay-check 
truly earned and regularly banked, may think 
of the couple as an exception. If he will mul 
tiply this couple by ten thousand, or more, he 
will have a more exact conception of the pub- 
lic status of the deaf and dumb. : 

And as for discussing public questions, the 
deaf and dumb not only do this intelligently, 
but they are capable even of discussing Senator 
Borah and his very evident deficiencies. 

Tom L. ANDERSON 
Editor Midwest News Magazine for the Deaf 
and popularly classified as “deaf and dumb.” 

Council Bluffs, Ia. 


“ 
Noses for Character” 
Sirs: 
How many TIME observers were present on 


the floor at the opening of the U. S. Senate 
so ably and minutely described in your last 
issue? 


My three boys and I much enjoyed reading 
what each Senator did at the moment when he 


entered and took his chair. Your men have 
noses for character—no doubt of that. 
Roscoe E. BURROUGHS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TIME was represented (in the press 
gallery) by one able observer & 
assistant.—EpD., 


Abolish V. of F. W.? 
Sirs: 

I quote from a recent letter to Time (Dee. 
12): “The Veterans of Foreign Wars... 
is different from all other ex-service organiza 
tions in that we still continue to obtain new 
possible members and are a continuing body. 


* Those last five words, which I have under- 


lined, are of a _ sinister import. What does 
the “Junior Vice-Commander” of this organ- 
ization who wrote you mean, if not that the 


V. of F. W. expect and hope that our country 
will wage yet another foreign war? 

My late husband, the Rev. Jason Parks, was 
a saintly man devoted to works of peace, and 
I should not be properly cherishing his mem- 
ory did I not write this letter to you, pro 
testing with all my might that any organiza 
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tion which proposes to swell 
with the veterans of future 
should be forthwith abolished! 


ADA JASON PARKS 


its membership 
foreign wars 


Baltimore, Md. 


. . . 


Hearst & Mexico 


Sirs: 

In the last three weeks the Hearst’ news- 
papers have been printing facsimilies of let- 
ters reported to have been written by General 
Calles of Mexico, indicating activities in 
Nicaragua and Russia, which are interesting, 
if true, although possibly untimely. 

I do not enjoy reading the Hearst papers; 
I rather rely on “Time’’ to keep me informed 


of news, which is not given by the rather 
conservative newspapers which I read. 

I have found nothing about these “disclos- 
ures” in “Time,” and therefore have been put 
to a good deal of trouble to read them up 
in the Hearst papers. 

Do you not think that this was news? Certainly 
if the documents are genuine it is news. I 
confess a fake dispatch in the Hearst papers 


is ordinarily not news, but if these are fakes 
it would seem that the persistence with which 
they have been brought forward makes them 


news. 
Less important are comments on your cur- | 
rent issue of Dec. 5, 1927. On p. 9 your | 


footnote states that John Coolidge visited Miss 
Florence Trumbull on Thanksgiving. I may 
be old fashioned, but it seems to me more 
probable that he visited Mr. and Mrs. Trum- 
a 

You may remember that last spring I 
called in question your statement that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer in Latin at a Convocation. I was so 
sure that the Archbishop of Canterbury would 
not use Latin in public that despite your con- 
firmation of the article, I wrote him about it, 
and received a very polite letter from his 
Chaplain explaining that the Lord’s Prayer 
always was repeated in Latin at Convocations 
of the Anglican Church. . . 


ARTHUR HALE 

Washington, D. C. 

Virtually no notice has been taken 
by sober publications of the huge 
Hearst headlines regarding anti-U. S. 
activity in Mexico. The New York 
World expressed itself in a derisive 
cartoon; demanded editorially to know 
why, if Hearst held authentic docu- 
ments regarding Mexican bribery of 
the U. S. press, all names and other 
possibilities of verification were 
blacked out when facsimilies appeared 
in Hearst papers. Mr. Hearst thus 
dodged his only chance to prove the 
truth of his “news”, and by so doing 
to force reputable publications to 
print it or such facts about it as their 
investigators could assemble. Mr. 
Hearst published no justification for 
the dodge. TIME will glorify Hearst 
enterprise when it is justified—Eb. 


> . ’ 

Opus Maius 

Sirs: 

You and your staff are usually accurate 


to the point of trickiness in the use of words. 
{In the Dec. 5 issue appears: “‘His message to 
the 70th Congress was the opus maius of 
President Coolidge’s week.”] 

I seem to recall, however, that while ‘“‘major” 
or “maior” is the comparative, ‘‘magnus”’ is 
the positive, as “opus magnus” and not “opus 
maius.”” Unless there be some trick reference 
here to Maia, the goddess or month May. 

I may be wrong. I am on a newspaper 
myself and notice that the reporters have a 
hard time with English, but a terrible time 
when they wander into a foreign tongue, 
alive or dead. 

R. M. KAUFFMANN 
eB. &. 

“M = * > arati 

aius” is indeed the comparative. 
TIME gave the President’s survey of 
the whole state of the union the 
title which Roger Bacon used for 
his “encyclopedia and organum of the 


Washington, 


13th Century,” and had TIME meant | 


“ . . 
great work” it would have said mag- 
num opus, not opus magnus.—ED. 





“Products of this 
company are found 
in» more than 40 
foreign countries” 


W.H. LOWE, Assistant General Manager 


—— Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
one of the largest manufactur- 
ing units on the Pacific Coast, has 
found Oakland a most advanta- 
geous location for its operations, ac- 
cording to W. H. Lowe, Assistant 
General Manager. He states: 


“In 1884, the present site of the Em- 
eryville (Oakland) plant was first chosen 
by this institution. The reasons prompt- 
ing this selection were simple but prac- 
tical. 


“First, was the close proximity to , 


sources of needed raw materials and to 


stable supplies of high-grade labor. 


Get the Facts! 
Send for 
New Booklet_ 


Plant of the Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


Oakland’s Location Makes 
Wide Distribution Possible 


“Second, it was most advantageously 
situated in reaching a large and highly- 
profitable local market. 


“Third, the city had excellent rail 
and water facilities for reaching distant 
markets. 


“The judgment of the company has 
been thoroughly justified. The products 
of this company are found throughout 
the United States and in more than 40 
foreign countries. This wide distribu- 
tion could only have been accomplished 
with the aid of superior rail and water 
shipping facilities, which no other in- 
dustrial district on the Pacific Coast can 
equal.”’ 


“We Selected Oakland.” The above statement of The Paraf- 
fine Companies, Inc., is from only one of many nationally- 
known concerns which have given their reasons in this booklet 
for finding the industrial area of Alameda County to be the 
most advantageous location on the Pacific Coast. A copy will 
be mailed you for the asking. 


A technical industrial report will be prepared 
for any interested manufacturer on request. 


Write Industrial Department 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce + Oakland, California 


or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda 
Centerville Emeryville 


Newark Niles 
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Chrysler cars are superior cars. 0 
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«That confidence is based on the ex- th 

cellence found in every Chrysler — whether e 

New “52,” Great New “62,” Illustrious New “72” or | 8 
New 112 h.p. Imperial “80”—and the knowledge that in ( 

e . e SI 

performance, quality and value, each Chrysler is leader in P 
its class. ~ Chrysler alone is able to hold this position be- Ps 
cause Chrysler alone builds products in four price classes - 
on the basis of Standardized Quality — the expression of . 
Chrysler determination to build for value first and always. : 
SI 

All Chrysler models will be exhibited at the National Automobile Shows; and at special displays Sr 

in the Commodore Hotel during the New York Show, Jan. 7th to 14th, and in the Balloon Room It 

and entire lobby space of the Congress Hotel during the Chicago Show, Jan. 28th to Feb. 4th. al 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


( President Coolidge was _light- 
yearted. As he popped his dress shirt- 
studs into position and adjusted his 
crisp white bow-tie and the wings of 
his collar, he was a happy man. That 
afternoon he had repeated his with- 
drawal from the 1928 presidential race 
(see Booms) in such terms that the 
Republican National Committee would 
not again ply him with insistent ques- 
tions—at least, not for some time. 
Meantime he was still the President, 
and would continue so for 15 months 
to come... The President went 
downstairs and dined in state off the 
Nation’s solid gold dinner service, laid 
out in honor of Viscount Willingdon, 
Governor General of Canada. Viscount- 
ess Willingdon, Vice President & Mrs. 
Dawes, Ambassador Sir Esme Howard 
from the Court of St. James’s & Lady 
Isabella Howard, Speaker & Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth, Cabinet members, 
Senators, Representatives were in the 
company. 


@ Two evenings later, Mrs. Coolidge, 
in powder-blue velvet, rhinestones and 
a square, silver-fringed train, joined 
President Coolidge at the head of 
the stairs. The Cabinet fell in line 
behind them. A bugle blew. The Ma- 
rine Band played “Hail to the Chief.” 
Down they marched to conduct the 
outstanding U. S. social event of the 
year—the Diplomatic Reception. In 
the multicolored multitude (1,500 
shook hands) were Viscount & Vis- 
countess Willingdon again. It was 
the first time the head of a foreign 
government had ever attended a Dip- 
lomatic Reception at the White House. 


@ Where is Alma Bustle? Who is 
she? The President appointed her 
post-mistress of Coolidge, Pa. But 
where is that? The Post Office De- 
partment could not find it. Telegraph 
companies could not find it. Rail- 
roads did not know. Postmaster Gos- 
ser of Pittsburgh could not deliver to 
Alma Bustle a postcard some one had 
sent her. The Bustle mystery last 
week became a great one. It ended 
when Georgians protested that “Pa.” 
Should have read “Ga.” Coolidge is 
smali but well known in Georgia and 
its post-mistress since July has been 
able Alma Bustle. 


@ President Coolidge had said he 


was going to “whittle’ (Ti1mE, Nov.. 


21). So one W. E. Fulton of Newark, 
Ohio, sent him a pearlhandled whittling 
knife. Last week Mr. Fulton showed 


a thank-you letter from the Presi- 
dent’s secretary. The letter assured 
Mr. Fulton the knife would be useful. 


@ The President’s light-heartedness 
was nowhere more evident than at his 
press conferences. Not that he sat 
back in his chair and made jokes. But 
his voice ran along more freely. Hav- 
ing “spanked” selfish interests which 
nag the Government in his Message 
to Congress (see p. 5), he reiterated 
his feelings on that subject with the 
frankness of a man who does not 
choose to run. The National Rivers 
& Harbors Congress (lobby), meet- 
ing in Washington, had sent resolu- 
tions to the White House, for example, 
requesting that U. S. operation of 
barge lines on the Warrior and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers be continued even if 
private ownership of such lines proves 
a failure. This sort of thing was 
what President Coolidge described by 
implication as ingratitude. 

At one press conference the Presi- 
dent said he had had “something of 
importance” to tell, but that he had 
forgotten what it was. Instead of be- 
coming annoyed with himself, he 
laughed and took Rob Roy (white 
colie) out for a walk. 


@ The President wrote a letter to 
The National Aeronautical Association 
that was meeting in Washington last 
week, and suggested that an interna- 
tior.al air conference and _ exhibition 
be held next year to celebrate the 





silver (25th) anniversary of “the 
first flight by man in a_ power- 
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driven heavier-than-air machine ... 
made by Mr. Orville Wright, one of 
our fellow citizens.” 


@ White House callers of the week 
included: 

The Joint Committee of Congress 
(Senators Curtis of Kansas and Robin- 
son of Arkansas, Representatives Til- 
son, Green and Garner) to announce 
that the 70th Congress was in session 
(see THE CONGRESS.) 

The Republican. National Committee, 
to hear a speech (see BOOMs). 

Edward Townsend Stotesbury of 
Philadelphia for dinner. 

Robert F. Wagner, the new junior 
Senator from New York, to be in- 
troduced and chatted with for half 
an hour. 

Jane Addams of Chicago, interna- 
tional president of the Woman’s In- 
ternational League, to tender a 30,- 
000-signature petition for adoption of 
no-war treaties with France, Britain 
and all other governments. 

Lieut. Arthur Gavin, U. S. N., to 
be presented with the Schiff Memorial 
Trophy for 1927 (for most hours of 
flying without accident in Navy 
planes). 

Delegates to a Y. M. C. A. Older 
Boys’ Conference, to pay respects. 

President Charles Simon Barrett of 
the National Farmers’ Union, to con- 


er. 

Seulptor John Gutzon de la Mothe 
Borglum, to confer. 

Edward W. Bok, Philadelphia pub- 
licist, to pay respects. 

Governor George Alexander Parks 
of Alaska, to pay respects. 

Senator Norbeck of South Dakota, 
to introduce Arthur Frame of Anchor- 
age, Alaska, candidate for an Alaskan 
judgeship. 

Jacob Gould Schurman, U. S. Am- 
bassador to Germany, to pay respects. 

Senator Capper of Kansas, to pre- 
sent some Master Farmers whom he 
had been showing around the East. 


The State of the Union 


It is not through sheer discourtesy 
that Congressmen leave their seats 
during the reading of messages ad- 
dressed to them by the President. 
They do not leave if he appears in 
person. And one of the chief reasons 
for their leaving when he does not 
appear is that the Presidential mes- 
sage, if a good one, is better seen 
than heard. It is an almanac and 
there are only two ways of coping 
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with an almanac—to ignore it or 
pore over it. 
The 70th Congress received last 


week from President Coolidge an al- 
manac of some 9,000 words on the 
State of the Union. He was sorry 
it could not be shorter. The bursting- 
with-fact nature of its paragraphs 
were its apology. Where it had to 
dip into theory it emerged abruptly 
and proceeded apace. Levity is not 
permitted to Presidents, especially in 
surveys of the state of the union, 
yet such is the Coolidge humor that 
some of this message’s. least ponderous 
paragraphs were devoted to three of 
his most vexed topics: 


Flood Control. Simplicity wore a 
wry mask when the President wroie: 
“The Government is not an insurer 
of its citizens against the hazard of 
the elements. We shall always have 
flood and drought, heat and cold, 
earthquake and wind, lightning and 
tidal wave, which are all too constant 
in their afflictions. The Government 
does not undertake to reimburse its 
citizens for loss and damage incurred 
under such _ circumstances. It is 
chargeable, however, with the rebuild- 
ing of public works and the humani- 
tarian duty of relieving its citizens 
in distress. .. .” 

The President pointed out that the 
Mississippi’s right-of-way through the 
flooded states was a liability as well 
as an asset. He recommended that 
the flooded states be required to pay for 
as large a portion of the flood control 
program as possible, in common jus- 
tice and to ensure local interest in 
public expenditure. 


Farm Relief. With the U. S. farm- 
er, President Coolidge was patient, 
instructive. 

“Government price fixing is known 
to be unsound and bound to result in 
disaster,” he said. “A Government 
subsidy would work out in the same 
way. It cannot be sound for all of 
the people to hire some of the people 
to produce a crop which neither the 
producers nor the rest of the people 
want. 

“Price fixing and subsidy will both 
increase the surplus instead of dimin- 
ishing it. Putting the Government di- 
rectly into business is merely a com- 
bination of subsidy and price fixing 
aggravated by political pressure. 
These expedients would lead logically 
to telling the farmer by law what 
and how much he should plant and 
where he should plant it, and what and 
how much he should sell and where 
he should sell it. The most effective 
means of dealing with surplus crops 
is to reduce the surplus acreage... . 

“It is impossible to provide by law 
for an assured success and prosperity 
for all those who engage in farm- 
ae ag 

The President thought, however, 
that a Federal board might be set up, 
provided with a revolving loan fund 
and empowered to help farmers sell 
their crops profitably. 


The Tariff. Again the President 
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dwelt on the U. S. farmer in copy- 
book language. 

Facts: “The present tariff rates 
supply the national Treasury with well 
over $600,000,000 of annual revenue. 
Yet, about 65% of our imports come 
in duty free. Of the remaining 35% 
of imports on which duties are laid 
about 23% consists of luxuries and 
agricultural products, and the balance 
of about 12%, amounting to around 
$560,000,000, is made up of manufac- 
tures and merchandise. As no one 
is advocating any material reduction 
in the rates on agriculture or luxuries, 
it is only the comparatively small 
amount of about $560,000,000 of other 
imports that are really considered in 


any discussion of reducing tariff 
rates.” 
Argument: “It is often stated that 


a reduction of tariff rates on indus- 
try would benefit agriculture. It 
would be interesting to know to what 
commodities it is thought this could 
be applied. Everything the farmer 
uses in farming is already on the free 
list. Nearly everything he sells is 
protected. It would seem to be ob- 
vious that it is better for the coun- 
try to have the farmer raise food 
to supply the domestic manufacturer 
than the foreign manufacturer. In 
one case our country would have only 
the farmer; in the other it would 
have the farmer and the manufacturer. 
Assuming that Europe would have 
more money if it sold us _ larger 
amounts of merchandise, it is not cer- 
tain it would consume more food, or, 
if it did, that its purchases would be 
made in this country. Undoubtedly 
it would resort to the cheapest mar- 
ket, which is by no means ours. The 
largest and best and most profitable 
market for the farmer in the world 
is our own domestic market. Any 
great increase in manufactured im- 
ports means the closing of our own 
plants. Nothing could be worse for 
agriculture.” 

Other subjects on which the message 
dwelt included: 


National Defense. “Being a nation 
relying not on force, but on fair deal- 
ing and good will, to maintain peace 
with others, we have provided a mod- 
erate military force in a form adapted 
solely to defense. It should be con- 
tinued. ... 

“Our Navy is likewise a weapon of 


defense. We have a foreign com- 
merce ... outlying territory ... long 
stretches . . . the richest cities in the 
world ... a large population . .. the 


greatest treasure ever bestowed upon 
any people ... an international duty 
of defending the Panama Canal... . 

“This country has put away the Old 
World policy of competitive armaments. 
It can never be relieved of the respon- 
sibility of adequate national defense. 
We have one treaty secured by an 
unprecedented attitude of generosity 
on our part for a limitation in naval 
armament. After most careful prepa- 
ration, extending over months, we re- 













cently made every effort to secure a 
three-power treaty to the same end. 
We were granted much co-operation 
by Japan, but we were unable to come 
to an agreement with Great Brit- 
As. Ss. 


“The failure to agree should not 
cause us to build either more or less 
than we otherwise should. .., It 
should be made clear to all the world 
that lacking a definite agreement, 
the attitude of any other country js 
not to be permitted to alter our own 
policy. It should especially be demon- 
strated that propaganda will not cause 
us to change our course. Where there 
is' no treaty limitation, the size of 
the Navy which America is to have 
will be solely for America to deter- 
mine. No outside influence should 
enlarge it or diminish it... .” 


Economy. “. . . Because we are not 
now physically at war, some people 


are disposed to forget that our War | 
I . . At the end of | 
this fiscal year it will be reduced from | 


debt still remains. . 


about $26,600,000,000 [in 1918] to 
about $17,975,000,000. Annual _inter- 
est, including War savings, will have 
been reduced from $1,055,000,000 to 
$670,000,000. The sacrifices of the 
people, the economy of the Govern- 
ment, are showing remarkable re- 
sults. ... Keeping the credit of the 
nation high is a tremendously profit- 
able operation.” 


Tax Reduction. “. Exemptions 


have increased until about 115,000,000 | 


people make but 2,500,000 individual 
taxable returns. ... . A slight depres- 
sion in business would greatly reduce 
our revenue because of our present 
method of taxation... .” The Presi- 
dent reiterated his support of Secre- 
tary Mellon’s tax reduction estimates 
(see THE CONGRESS). 


Philippines. Filipinos govern them- 
selves about 98%. Let them demon- 
strate their fitness for complete self- 
government by carrying out their 
present laws. Let a committee of the 
U. S. Congress visit the islands bien- 
nially. 

Merchant Marine. 


which it too often yields, to protect 
private interests rather than serve the 
public welfare.” Let the U. S, mer- 
chant Fleet soon be turned over to 
private control. 


Commercial Aviation. “... this 
coming industry.” 
Hemisphere Air Mail (to Mexico 


and Central & South America). “A 
committee of the Cabinet will later 
present a report... .” 

Good Roads. “. . . more and more 
coming to be appreciated.” 

Panama Canal. It has earned a sul 
plus of 80 millions. Let the U. & 
spend twelve millions on a flood con 
trol dam at Alhajuela in the Chagres 
River. 

Muscle Shoals. Hydroelectric pow 
er has been found to be not the cheap- 
est way to make fertilizers and gut 
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powder. Since the Government does 
not want to go into the power business 


per se, let Muscle Shoals be dis- 
posed of; let the proceeds benefit 
agriculture. 


Inland Navigation. The St. Law- 
rence River route has been found 
the most practicable way to open the 
Great Lakes to ocean traffic. Treaties 
are being negotiated with Canada. 

Prohibition. Federal enforcement 
will increase and continue. Let local 
governments help. 

Negroes. “History does not any- 
where record so much progress made 
in the same length of time as that 
which has been accomplished by the 
Negro race in the United States since 
the emancipation proclamation. They 
have come up from slavery to be 
prominent in education, the profes- 
sions, art, science, agriculture, bank- 
ing and commerce. It is estimated 
that 50,000 of them are on the Gov- 
ernment pay rolls, drawing about 
$50,000,000 each year. ... Neverthe- 
less, they are too often subjected to 
thoughtless and inconsiderate treat- 
ment, unworthy alike of the white 
or colored races. They have especially 
been made the target of the foul crime 
of lynching. . . . The Congress should 
enact any legislation it can under the 
Constitution to provide for its elimina- 
tion.” 

Coal. Let Congress empower the 
President to mediate miner-v.-operator 
disputes when necessary. 

Railroads. Let Congress legalize 
more mergers. They are needed to 
lower freight rates. 

Education. “I am still of the opin- 
ion that much good could be accom- 
plished through the establishment of 
a Department of Education and Re- 
lief ... under one directing member 
of the Cabinet.” 

Foreign Relations. We are friendly 

once more with Mexico. We have 
straightened out Nicaragua. China, 
“that unhappy country,” will be a 
problem indefinitely. We can afford 
to be patient, generous, liberal. “Pro- 
posals for promoting the peace of the 
world will have careful consideration. 
But we are not a people who are 
always seeking for a sign.... The 
heart of the Nation is more important 
than treaties.” 
_ Destiny. “In doing good, in walk- 
ing humblv. in sustaining its own 
people, in ministering to other na- 
tions, America will work out its own 
mighty destiny.” 


Booms 


President Coolidge. The Republican 

ational Committee waited on Presi- 
dent Coolidge at the White House. 
Would he “choose” again? 

The President read his guests a 
speech on Republican family matters. 
Then he read a postscript. The post- 
script said: 


“This is naturally the time to be 


planning for the future. The party 
will soon place in nomination its 
candidate to succeed me. 

“To give time for mature delibera- 
tion, I stated to the country on 





© Keystone 


SENATOR WILLIS 
“IT shall feel it a great honor... .” 


Aug. 2 that I do not choose to run 

for President in 1928. My state- 

ment stands. No one should be led 
to suppose that I have modified it. 

My decision will be respected. 

“After I had been eliminated the 
party began, and should vigorously 
continue, the serious task of select- 
ing another candidate from among 
the numbers of distinguished men 
available.” 

What could be more final than 
that? Nothing in the world, thought 
the open-mouthed Committee. That is, 
nothing could be more final for the 
moment. The Coolidge intention was 
clear enough. In the four months 
since the President first shut his 
door it had been pried wide again. 
Now he had shut it again. He chose 
not to lock it. He chose not to an- 
ticipate contingencies or to answer 
his own question: “Who could beat 
Al Smith if I didn’t run?” 


. . . 


Mr. Hughes. In Manhattan, Charles 
Evans Hughes demonstrated how a 
non-candidate’s door is shut and 
locked. Last May Mr. Hughes said: 
“IT do not wish my name to be used in 
any contingency. I am too old* to 
run for President, and I would neither 
seek nor accept the nomination.” Last 
week Mr. Hughes said: “I am not a 
candidate in any sense. I am keenly 
disappointed by President Coolidge’s 





*Mr. Hughes is 65. There is no Constitu- 
tional age limit for the Presidency above 35 
years. Mr. Hughes expressed only his own 
opinion of himself. 


decision. . . . I stand by the state- 
ment I made last May.” 


Kansas City Chosen. After the 
Coolidge and Hughes statements, the 
Republican National Committee’s 
choice of a convention city narrowed 
swiftly. City-boosters filled the Wil- 
lard Hotel in Washington with their 
placards and overtures. San Fran- 
cisco, Kansas City and Detroit were 
likeliest to please when the field of 
candidates for the nomination seemed 
reduced to Messrs. Hoover, Lowden & 
Dawes and Senator Curtis of Kansas. 

Detroit’s chances were destroyed by 
a characteristic chirrup from Senator 
Moses of New Hampshire. With an 
eye cocked at wet Ontario across the 
river from Detroit, Senator Moses 
said: “It would be the first time any- 
one was ever nominated for President 
on foreign soil.” 

San Francisco’s chances seemed en- 
hanced when Chairman William Mor- 
gan Butler of the National Com- 
mittee declared himself for Kansas 
City, Mo. The Committee bridled and 
said it would not be led by the nose. 
Supporters of Committeeman William 
Henry Crocker of California obliged 
Chairman Butler to wait until the 
20th ballot before they joined the 
draft-Coolidge delegates and the flat- 
ter-the-farmer delegates in obedience 
to Chairman Butler. The Republican 
National Convention will meet at “the 
heart of America,” 1,089 delegates 
strong, on June 12. 


Mr. Willis. First to offer assistance 
to the Committee in its task of “se- 
lecting another,” was _ round-faced, 
black-haired Senator Frank B. Willis, 
booming Dry. “If the Republicans of 
Ohio feel that I can creditably repre- 
sent them ... I shall feel it a great 
honor to do so,” he boomed. Porten- 
tious silence greeted this statement. 


Mr. Curtis. The only Republican 
prior to Senator Willis who had an- 
nounced his candidacy was_ short, 
swart, smiling Charles Curtis, the 
Indian-blooded Senator from Kansas 
(Time, Nov. 7). Mr. Curtis last 
week stuck to his job as Le 
Party leader in the Senate, letting 
circumstances alone change his boom 
from that of a remote compromise 
candidate to that of the second man 
in line for the support of the present 
Administration. The first boom but- 
tons of the season appeared: “Curtis 
for President.” 


Mr. Hoover. The G. O. P. has only 
one platform to offer the country: the 
Coolidge record. The G. O. P. must 
therefore offer the country a candi- 
date identifiable with the Coolidge 
administration. There is only one 
outstanding man of that description. 
So reason the friends of Herbert 
Hoover. 


Mr. Hoover maintained an indus-' 
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trious silence last week in his big, 
bare office at the Department of 
Commerce. His friends were discreet- 
ly jubilant. First to swing from the 
draft-Coolidge movement to Mr. 
Hoover’s support was Committeeman 
Rentfro Banton Creager, “Red Headed 
Rooster of the Rio Grande” (TIME, 
Dec. 12), representing 26 Texas dele- 
gates. 


Mr Dawes. In the non-Administra- 
tion section of the party, Charles 
Gates Dawes remained silent too, add- 
ing nothing to his awkward insistence 
that he is not a candidate, that he is 
for his friend, Mr. Lowden. 


Mr. Lowden. “The next* move will 
be Lowden’s withdrawal,’ said ob- 
servers, who already considered hope- 
less the undeclared ambitions of 
Frank Orren Lowden, famed [Illinois 
economist, lawyer, farmer, business- 
man and onetime (1917-21) Governor. 
Mr. Lowden’s friends claimed last 
week that he was already assured of 
425 of the 545 delegates necessary for 
his nomination. 

Mr. Lowden, in Washington last 
week, held a press reception and 
said: 1) that his friends were re- 
sponsible for his boom, not he; 2) 
that farm relief was his chief aim 
in political life; 3) “I stand squarely 
with President Coolidge” on Prohibi- 
tion. 

Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill”) 
Thompson of Chicago, the man with- 
out whose support Mr. Lowden cannot 
hope to enlist his own state delega- 
tion, continued hostile to Mr. Lowden. 
Mayor Thompson has enormous admir- 
ation for President Coolidge. Last 
week, Mr. Thompson’s comment on the 
Coolidge statement was a_clownish 
mixture of shrewdness and absurdity 
“Well, I'll vote for him anyway.” 


Wall Street began laying 
bets on the Republican nomination 
Last week’s odds against: Hoover, 8 
to 5; Lowden, 5 to 2; Dawes, 5 to 2; 
Butler, 7 to 1; Willis, 10 to 1; Long- 
worth, 10 to 1. Against Democratic 
Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith’s 
election, odds were quoted 6 to 1. 


THE CABINET 
New Amphibian 


Odds. 


The U. S. Assistant Secretary of 
War for Aviation becomes increas- 
ingly mobile. Last week was de- 


livered to F. Trubee Davison a new 
amphibian, capable of 700 miles 
flight, carrying three: The pilot, the 
Assistant Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretary’s secretary. 

Mr. Davison is one of a none too 
copious group of public officials 
trained to his task. He was a War 
flyer; continued his practical interest 
in aviation through other political 
occupations; was summoned to the 


pilot seat of Army flying. Com- 


mander Byrd and nearly every other 
famed aviator in U. S. Mr. Davison 
knows personally. His home sheltered 
Augustus 


Charles Lindbergh from 





® Wide World 
ASSISTANT SEC’Y OF WAR FOR 
AVIATION 
. increasingly mobile. 


THE 


the blizzard of publicity which beset 
him on arrival from Europe. He flies 
to keep appointments, virtually com- 
muting by air between his place on 
Long Island and his desk in Wash- 
ington. The new ship, a_ Loening 
plane similar to those in which the 
Army “Good Will Fliers” circled 
South America early this year, he 
will use for personal flying practice; 
as transport on inspection trips to 
Army Air Corps posts. 


THE CONGRESS 

The House Week 

Work Done. The U. S. Representa- 
tives: 
C Met, took 
notified the President 
changed some rules, named commit- 
tees, read the President’s Message, 
the President’s Budget Message, filed 


bills. 
C Read, debated and passed the De- 


elected officers, 
and_ Senate, 


oath, 


ficiency bill; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Read and debated the Revenue 
Act of 1928. 


@ Acclaimed a bill conferring the 
Congressional medal on _ Colonel 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh; sent it 
to the Senate. 


Speaker. “... I had rather’ be 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives than hold any other office in the 
gift of the American people.” So 
said Nicholas Longworth, Ohio Re- 


publican, after being re-elected Speak- 
er of the House, 225 to 187, over 
Finis J. Garrett, Tennessee Demo- 
crat. 


Gallivanting. “I would like to phil- 
osophize a bit on various matters 
‘touching on and appertaining to’ the 
foreign relations and activities of the 
State Department, to cabbages and 
kings, to ambassadors and American- 
ism, to legations and lickspittles, to 
snobs and secretaries, and to that 
mess of pottage of bunk and betrayal, 
treachery and toadyism, falsehood and 
flapdoodle, insincerity and _ insolence, 
embraced under the comprehensive 
name of American diplomacy, for 
which we pay so liberally. ... 

_ “Recently the Mayor of the greatest 
city in America visited Europe and 
was honorably received on his tour 
everywhere by all except the diplo- 
matic representatives of his own coun- 
try. Our Ambassador to France... 
was represented by one Sheldon White- 
house, who promptly put detectives on 
his [the Mayor’s] trail to try and get 
something on this Mayor who was a 
member of Tammany Hall, a political 
body not in sympathy with the party 
in power here in our own America, 


“Think of it, brethren! ... Rather 
a base and contemptible piece of 
diplomacy, methinks. My old college 
friend,* the Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s fled to the highlands of 
Scotland to avoid meeting the dis- 
tinguished tourist. ... 


“IT hate to vote away good American 
money for bad American diplomatic 
service ...I honor the White House 
here in Washington but I should like 
—— the Paris Whitehouse booted 
OUT. « . « 

“The old-style dollar diplomat, who 
sported spinach and used tobacco as 
a diet, is in the museum; the 1927 
ambassador goes in for cigarets, safe- 
ty razors, safety first, and social emi- 
nence, and is visable to the naked 
eyes of only those wandering Amer- 
icans bearing mandates from Republi- 
can Mm.agnates. For all others—the 
air, the landscape, the department of 
the exterior. . 

So shouted James A. Gallivan, Mas- 
sachusetts Democrat, after the read- 
ing of the Deficiency Bill. Later he 
was unabashed by a_ report from 
Chargé d’Affaires Whitehouse in Paris, 
denying the alleged spying on Mayor 
Walker of New York City, whom Mr. 
Gallivan, a cunning clown, denied hav- 
ing named by name. The _ outburst 
served merely to notify the 70th Con- 
gress that jocose Mr. Gallivan, who 
little resembles most Harvard men of 
the ’80’s, was again on hand with his 
alliterative eloquence, his unquench- 
able Americanism. 

The million dollars or so asked for 
the State Department were voted 
among the _ Deficiency  Bill’s other 
items, totaling some $198,916,264.91 


_*The Ambassador attended Harvard. And 80 
did the man who is talking. 
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for which the last Congress failed to 
provide funds. 


Gun Raising. A clause of the De- 
ficiency Bill called for $5,635,000 to 
modernize the U. S. S. Oklahoma and 
Nevada but forbade using any of the 
money to increase the range of their 
guns. Up stood Fred Albert Britten, 
two-fisted Illinois Republican, member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee. He 
set forth that 13 of the 18 U. S. 
battleships cannot shoot as far as 
can 20 of Britain’s ships, ten of 
Japan’s; that to elevate the Okla- 
homa and Nevada guns to give them 
the same range as British and Japa- 
nese guns, would not contravene the 
spirit of the Washington Naval Dis- 
armament Treaty (1923). Other 
members argued that it would con- 
travene. The House voted 215 to 75 
to raise the guns, voting $940,000 ad- 
ditional for the purpose, as the Navy 
Department had planned and hoped. 


Tax Cutting. After weeks of work, 
the Ways & Means Committee re- 
ported a Revenue Act of 1928 de- 
signed to cut U. S. citizens’ taxes 
by $232,735,000 net. Secretary Mel- 
lon had recommended a cut of only 
225 millions. Democrats and the U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce had agi- 
tated for a cut of 400 millions or 
more. The House settled itself to 
scrutinize the bill, to debate its fea- 
tures. 

The chief features were: 


1) Reducing the 138%% 
tion income tax to 11%%. 

2) Increasing the $2,000 credit on 
corporation incomes of $25,000 or 
less, to $3,000. 

3) Extending the admissions ex- 
emption (at present, 75-cent tickets 
or cheaper are exempt) to $1 ad- 
missions, 

4) Reducing the 10% 
tax to 5%. 

5) Reducing the 3% factory-sales 
tax on automobiles to 1%%. 

6) Repealing the tax on cereal 
beverages; reducing taxes on wines. 

7) Repealing the tax on sales of 
produce; reducing the stamp tax on 
capital stock transactions from two 
to one cent per $100. 

8) Withholding at source the tax 
on tax-free covenant bonds (an _ in- 
crease in revenue). 

9) Levying a 25% tax on prize 
fight admissions of $5 or more. 

10) Raising the tax on foreign- 
built boats. 

_ Taxation with representation hav- 
ing been what the Fathers fought 
for, the tax debate took precedence 
over all others. The party leaders, 
William Raymond Green (Iowa) of 
the Republicans, John Nance Garner 
(Texas) of the Democrats, led off 
with set speeches. 

Said Mr. Green: “Reduction in 
taxation is a much more pleasant 
task than increasing it. I sincerely 
hope we may never have to increase 


corpora- 


club-dues 


taxation. Yet, if we had yielded to 
the importunities of many who ap- 
peared before us... .!” 

Said Mr. Garner: “I want to pre- 
dict right now that after this bill 
goes to the Senate and comes back 
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would like to see him 
“booted out.” 


(See page 8) 


THE WHITEHOUSE 
Gallivan 


to the House in conference, it will 
carry reductions of between $400,000,- 
000 and $500,000,000....We must 
have a little steel down the back 
of the House conferees and main- 
tain the bill we finally pass.... I 
haven’t the slightest fear but that 
reductions can go between $300,000,- 
000 and $350,000,000 and still have a 
surplus in 1929 of $200,000,000.” 


Bills, Bills, Bills. The numbers on 
the bills filed in the House passed well 
beyond 6,700 before the first week 
of the 70th Congress was out. “Con- 
gressional Record” was flooded with 
entries like the following: 


“Also, a bill (H. R. 3,589) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah Bot- 
tle; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions.” 

“By Mr. Tucker: A bill (H. R. 
5,340) granting permission to Lieut. 
Col. Harry N. Cootes, United States 
Army, to accept certain decorations 
tendered him; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs.” 

“By Mr. Schafer: A bill (H. R. 
6,098) to disclose interest of and 
to regulate lobbyists who attempt to 
procure the passage or defeat of any 
measure before the Congress of the 
United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary.” 

Some bills are automatic, framed by 
the House Clerks in response to rou- 
tine claims. Some bills are small 


duties performed by Representatives 
as a matter of course. A third class 
of bills embody ideas motivated by 
varying degrees of political  self- 
interest or social philosophy. Ex- 
amples of this third class of bills in 
the current batch before the House 
are bills: 

By Mr. Celler of New York to re- 
peal the prohibition of interstate ship- 
ment of prize fight films. 

By Mr. Kindred of New York, “to 
promote temperance in the United 
States” by repealing the Volstead act.* 

By Mr. Blanton of Texas, himself 
a booming and persistent orator, to 
punish persons who proclaim or “cry 
out” disturbingly in the District of 
Columbia. 


The Budget. From President Cool- 
idge to the House came the proposed 
Budget for fiscal 1929. ‘The total cost 
of running the U. S. Government (in- 
cluding the costly Post Office Depart- 
ment) from June 30, 1928 to June 30, 
1929, was estimated at $4,258,793,765 
—an increase of $118,649,219 over the 
appropriations for fiscal 1928. The 
Appropriation Committee took this 
Budget home to study it. 


Flood Control. From President Cool- 
idge to the House came the Army 
engineers’ report on how to control 
Mississippi floods, together with coun- 
sel from the President as to how the 
costs should be shared. The Army’s 
plan called for setting back some 
levees, heightening others; for flood- 
ways and spillways between Cairo, 
Ill., and New Orleans; for channel 
stabilization. It postponed treatment 
of the Mississippi’s tributaries. It 
would cost $296,400,000 over a period 
of ten years. Of this, $111,000,000 
would be borne by the U. S. entirely. 
The other $185,400,000 would be 
strictly for flood control. President 
Coolidge recommended that the U. S. 
pay 80% of this latter sum, leaving 
the states affected $37,080,000 to raise 
among themselves. This local expense 
would amount to 30 cents per acre 
per annum for ten years on land 
valued at an average of $200 per 
acre. The report went to the 
Flood Control Committee to be turned 
into a bill. 


‘The Senate Week 


Work Done. The U. S. Senators: 
@ Met, swore new members, notified 
the President and the House, elected 
a new chaplain.t 
@_ Read the President’s Message. 

@ Debated whether or not to seat 
two members-elect; voted not to seat 
them pending further report of an 

*In the last Congress, 60 members of the 
so-called “‘wet block,” introduced similar bills 
and spoke for them. Leader of the ‘wet 


block” this session is J. 
Baltimore, Democrat. 


+The Rev. Zebarney T. Phillips of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Charles Linthicum, 
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investigating committee on corruption 
charges. 


@ Voted to investigate charges that 
Mexico had plotted to bribe four U. S. 
Senators. 


@ Acclaimed a House bill conferring 
the Congressional medal on Colonel 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh; sent it 
to the President. 


Senators-Suspect. There were two 
men, two charges, two issues. Sena- 
tors-elect William Scott Vare, portly 
Pennsylvanian, and Frank Leslie 
Smith, slim [Illinoisian,. were charged 
1), with using too much money to get 
nominated, and 2) with using money 
improperly (in Mr. Vare’s case) and 
accepting money improperly (in Mr. 
Smith’s). The charges stood sub- 
stantiated by the Senate’s own in- 
vestigating (the famed James Reed) 
committee, The issues which towered 
were 1) what right had the Senate 
to judge a_ state’s representative? 
2) what procedure should the Senate 
follow ? 

While Mr. Vare sat truculent and 
Mr. Smith looked strained, Senator 
Norris of Nebraska recited their his- 
tories with icy  precision.* Then 
Senator Borah affirmed the Senate 
power to judge them. Senator Borah 
argued, however, that before judge- 
ment was passed, the Senate must 
recognize the culprits’ credentials from 
their states; must seat them, hear 
them and then cast them out. 


The prosecution, led by vindictive 
Senator Reed of Missouri, retorted 
that the credentials had already been 
voided by the Senate’s investigation 
last winter; that the culprits had “had 
their day in court” with the Senate’s 
investigators. If they had not, that 
was the fault of rich Mr. Vare’s col- 
league, the other Senator Reed, who 
“hamstrung” the investigating com- 
mittee by a filibuster. 

The debate was a paradox. Repub- 
licans, for once, argued for states’ 
rights while democrats exalted the 
Federal power. South Carolina’s 
flowery Blease was the only Democrat 
who became loudly alarmed over a 
precedent which might some day re- 
turn to plague Southern gentlemen 


*Senator Norris recited also the history of 
James Montgomery Beck, onetime (1921-25) 
U. S. Solicitor General, who was seated last 
week by the House of Representatives pending 
an investigation of his election by the House 
Committee on Elections. Mr. Beck, constitu- 
tional law expert, is Mr. Vare’s attorney. 

A relative of Mr. Vare’s was elected in 
1926 to fill the latter’s seat in the House of 
Representatives, left vacant by Mr. Vare’s 
elevation to the Senate. The relative resigned 
just before Congress met last March. Last 
summer, Lawyer Beck, whose residences up to 
that point were in Manhattan, Washington, 
Monmouth, N. J. and Seabright, N. J., took an 
apartment in the Vare district of Philadelphia, 
paid some taxes, registered as a voter and 
obtained Mr. Vare’s old seat in the House by 
large pluralities in the primary and election. 
Said Senator Norris: “Any one who knows 
Mr. Beck, knows his social standing and his 
financial connections, and will take pains to 
go to the apartment at 1414 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, will not for a moment believe 
that this is his residence.” 
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SEBASTIAN SPERING 
“Our campaign will show them... .” 
(See Col. 3) 


charged with smothering the Negro 
vote, 


Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, hag- 
gard but sharp, defended Mr. Vare as 
best he could politically, as he had 
to. He got little help from thick- 
lensed Senator Deneen, the stuffy and 
ineffectual Smith colleague. 

The Democratic attack was blunted 
by Maryland’s_ crotchety Senator 
Bruce, who bumbled repetitiously, and 
by Alabama’s astounding Heflin, who 
bawled like a sick steer about the 
wicked plutocracy. 


Insurgent Republicans voted with 
Democrats and both cases were com- 
promised. By votes of 53 to 28 and 
56 to 30, the Messrs. Smith and Vare 
were refused their seats and referred 
back to the investigating committee. 
The committee was instructed to re- 
port as soon as possible on Mr. Smith 
and within 60 days “if practicable” 
on Mr. Vare. Both men were prom- 
ised a hearing on the Senate floor 
before their ultimate ejection, which 
seemed certain. 


Bribery! Last week Hearst headlines 
screamed: 

$1,215,000 ORDERED PAID 

FOUR SENATORS BY MEXICO 


In true Hearst fashion, the four 
senators were not named. 


Senator Reed of Pennsylvania 
sprang at this opportunity to change 
his role from defender to prosecutor. 
He offered a resolution declaring that 
the integrity of each & every senator 
had been attacked. Vice President 
Dawes named him chairman of an- 
other “Reed Committee,” with Sena- 
tors Jones of Washington, Johnson of 
California (Republicans), Robinson of 





Arkansas and Bruce of Maryland 
(Democrats) for colleagues. Chair- 
man Reed straightway subpoenaed Pub- 
lisher William Randolph Hearst, Edi- 
tor Victor Watson of the New York 
Mirror and Arturo M. Elias, Mexican 
Consul General in Man’.attan, half- 
brother of President Plutarco Elias 
Calles of Mexico. 


PROHIBITION 


“To Make a Better Country” 


On the slope of Capitol Hill, in neat 
position to help the U. S. government 
function, lives the Anti-Saloon League 
of America. Its building is of hum- 
ble brick, painted a_ bellicose red. 
Upon its windows in large gold let- 
ters is painted the name: “Wayne 
B. Wheeler.” 

Wayne B. Wheeler is dead. People 
said that the brains of the Anti- 
Saloon League died with him last 
September. Whether that is true or 
not, the League has not been the 
same since. Last week, when its big- 
wigs met in Washington, they could 
scarcely decide whether to continue 
the Rev. Dr. Francis Scott McBride 
as Mr. Wheeler’s heir to the title 
of Superintendent or to substitute Dr. 
Ernest Hurst Cherrington, who for 
many a year has been the League’s 
business manager and _ publisher at 


Prohibition’s birthplace in  Wester- 
ville, Ohio. 
Rev. Dr. McBride represents the 


Wheeler tradition of alert, energetic 
lobbying, vote-swaying, political- 
threatening. Mr. Cherrington repre- 
sents a faction of the League which 
conceives. that Wheelerism has been 
misunderstood in the U. S.; that the 
League’s moneyed lobbying _ has 
made the League almost unpopular; 
that the League’s wisest course now is 
to spend its millions after the fashion 
of manufacturers of tomato soup and 
cigarets, on national advertising and 
an “educational ” campaign. 

Last week, the League bigwigs com- 
promised. They continued Dr. Me- 
Bride as Superintendent. Promptly 
U. S. politicians were warned that only 
Drys need hope to have Anti-Saloon 
League money spent on their cam- 
paigns. For Mr. Cherrington, the 
bigwigs created the post of “Director 
of Publicity, Education and Research.” 

Response to the League’s new de- 
partment of moderation was quick— 
so quick that some observers imagined 
the bigwigs had known in advance 
what would happen. To the League 
came Sebastian Spering Kresge (5 
& 10c stores) of Detroit and Man- 
hattan, long a League admirer, and 
declared that $500,000 of a 25 mil- 
lion-dollar charity fund which he late- 
ly set aside, was at Publicist Cher- 
rington’s disposal for 1928. The 
League had said that it wanted a 
million for 1928. Mr. Kresge prom- 
ised to get the rest at once from fel- 
low businessmen. Within 20 minutes 
of the opening of the League’s cam- 
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paign for “education” funds, subscrip- 
tions totalled $650,000. 

Why did Sebastian Spering Kresge 
think Prohibition worth $500,000 in one 
lump? Cynics might suspect that it 
was because people who spend dimes 
and nickels in saloons are more likely 
to spend them in nickel-&-dime stores 
if there are no saloons.* 

Mr. Kresge however, 
reasons. “I gave it,” he said, “be- 
cause I believe the work of the 
League is going to make a better 
country. If the so-called good people 
of this country will stop drinking, 
the bootlegger, the rum-runner and 
corollary evils will disappear... . 

“Young people of today have not 
completely rid themselves of the be- 
lief that drinking is smart or cute. 
Our campaign will show them that 
this belief is erroneous... . 

“Why, if a man wants to lead a 
girl astray, he tries to get liquor into 
her so that she loses her senses and 
self-respect.” 

Said Hearst-Colyumist Arthur Bris- 
bane about Sebastian Spering Kresge’s 
gift: 

“Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence would 
have given the $500,000 to establish 
breweries and plant vineyards for 
production of light wine and beer. 
He believed that would conquer 
whiskey, which, he said, killed half 
the population in his day and ruined 
their families. It wasn’t as bad as 
bootleg whiskey and killed slowly, if 
surely.” 


stated other 


The Bootleg Year 


What will be the social status of 
alcoholics 4,477 years from today? 

It is an academic question, but the 
statistics that suggest it were pub- 
lished last week in the annual report 
of U. S. Prohibition Commissioner 
Dr. James M. Doran. In fiscal 1927, 
11,818 Prohibition law violators were 
sentenced to a grand total of 4,477 
years in jail. 


Other Doran data for 
Arrests 
Autos seized . 
Boats seized 
Individuals pre 
Convictions ie 36,545 
SI “Stinates evcsccsbithinconbessbieuabeuiasosaaibesesssstive $5,775,225 

Dr. Doran said the U. S. had tried 
to eliminate poison from alcohols. 
Production of alcohol in 1927 was 
184,323,016 gals., a decrease since 
1926 of 17,948,653 gals. The Prohi- 
tion Bureau’s 1928 policy will be to 
supervise U. §S. alcohol production, 
restricting it to the known demand 
of legitimate industry. 


1927; 













*The Association 


Against the Prohibition 
Amendment 


pointed out that Mr. Kresge’s 


stores sell wine kegs, wine presses, decanters, 
cocktail shakers and glasses, bottling and cork- 
ing® machines. 


CRIME. 
Glum Gorilla 


Chicago newsgatherers hurried out 
one day last week to interview Al- 
phonse (“Scarface Al”) Capone, gun- 
man. They found him arrayed in 
hunting clothes at his hotel. 

Mr. Capone had not been hunting 
humans, though that is his reputa- 
tion. He had just returned from a 





CHAPLAIN AXTON 
The War Department was not sure. 
(See col. 3) 


pleasure trip in the “north woods” 
where he had been shooting bears, 
deer, rabbits. He was holding a 
press reception to announce that he 
was going South for the winter. 

The Capone interview commanded 
large headlines. Mr. Capone’s fame 
rests upon the fact that whenever— 
as so often happens—a _ Chicago 
thoroughfare is raked & riddled with 
machine-gun fire, Chicagoans take it 
for granted that Mr. Capone or his 
men have driven in again from their 
suburban headquarters at Cicero, IIl., 
to shoot down some rival gangster 
who has overstepped one of the un- 
derworld boundary lines which divide 
all Chicago into four parts (TIME, 
Mar 21). So many innocent bystand- 
ers have been shot down by gang 
warriors in Chicago that Chicagoans 
have great respect for Mr. Capone. 
The vice syndicate he is reputed to 
control is supposed to clear 75 mil- 
lions per annum. 


“Searface Al” is proud of his rec- 
ord but not of all his reputation. 
That was why he was plaintive, even 
glum, at his press reception last week. 
That was why he said: 

“I’m going to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
tomorrow. Let the worthy citizens 
of Chicago get their liquor the best 





they can. I’m sick of the job—it’s 
a thankless one and full of grief. I 
don’t know when I’ll get back, if ever. 
But it won’t be until after the holi- 
days, anyway. 

“T’ve been spending the best years 
of my life.as a public benefactor. 
I’ve given people the light pleasures, 
shown them a good time. And ali I 
get is abuse—the existence of a 
hunted man—I’m called a killer. 

“Well, tell the folks I’m going away 
now. I guess murder will stop. There 
won’t be any more booze. You won’t 
be able to find a crap game even, 
let alone a roulette wheel or a faro 
game. I guess Mike Hughes* won’t 
need his 3,000 extra cops, after all. 

“Public service is my motto. Ninety- 
nine percent of the people in Chi- 
cago drink and gamble. I’ve tried 
to serve them decent liquor and 
square games. But I’m not appre- 
ciated. It’s no use. 


“T’ve got some property in St. Pe- 
tersburg I want to sell. It’s warm 
there, but not too warm... . 

“My wife and my mother hear so 
much about what a terrible criminal 
I am. It’s getting too much for them 
and I’m just sick of it all myself. 
i Today I got a letter from a 
woman in England. Even over there 
I’m known as a gorilla.t She offered 
to pay my passage to England if 
I’d_ kill some neighbors she’s been 
having a quarrel with.... 


“T wish all my friends and enemies 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. That’s all they’ll get 
from me this year. I hope I don’t 
spoil anybody’s Christmas by not 
sticking around.” 


ARMY & NAVY 
Chaplain Out 


He said he felt quite well, thank 
you. The War Department was not 
so- sure. It was said the War De- 
partment was anxious to be rid of 
him because he had agitated for high- 
er rank for his comrades in arms 
and prayer (TIME, Oct. 17). Upon 
this the War Department did not com- 
ment but ordered him to Walter Reed 
Hospital for examination. He went 
unwillingly—and last week Col. John 
T. Axton, Chief of Army Chaplains, 
was retired as of next April. Secre- 
tary of War Davis wrote him a 
letter expressing regret that he had 
been found “physically incapacitated 
for active duty.” 


To succeed Col. Axton, who is a 57- 
year-old Congregationalist, the Senate 
was asked to confirm Lieutenant 
Colonel Edmund-P. Easterbrook, 62- 
year-old Methodist Episcopalian. 

Chagrined, Col. Axton announced 





*Chief Michael Hughes of Chicago’s police, 
who last week declared Chicago crime has de- 
creased 53% since last year. 

+Professional murderer. 
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that he would join the staff of Rut- 
gers University (New Brunswick, 
N. J.). The chief of Chaplains will 
become College Chaplain. 


WOMEN 


National Council 


College women and colored women, 
trained nurses and Jewesses, married 
ladies with their maiden names and 
Mormon ladies without; needlework- 
ers, peace workers, young Christian 
women workers, women voters, wom- 
en mutual-improvers, Christian tem- 
perance women, clubwomen, business 
women, professional women, house- 
wives, “home girls” and a few com- 
mon everyday women—representa- 
tives, in short, of the 34 womens 
organizations for which the National 
Council of Women aims to be a guide 


and interpreter, met last week in 
Manhattan. President Valeria H. 
Parker, a doctor of medicine, sex- 


hygienist and flood relief worker, 
presided over them all and was re- 
elected. 

It was an anniversary meeting—the 
80th anniversary of U. S. women’s 
first effort to get the vote;* the 40th 
anniversary of the National Council 
of Women. 

President Parker, looking back, 
claimed for the Council more or less 
credit in the following U. S. social 
and political developments: votes for 
women, abolition of legally segregated 
prostitution, the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau (Department of Labor), ju- 
venile courts, dress reform, Prohibi- 
tion. 

Looking forward, President Parker 
cried: 


“Never in the history of our coun- 
try has race and religious prejudice 
and corruption in public office been 
more evident. 

“The institution of monogamous 
marriage is being attacked. 

“The need of training for parent- 
hood and homebuilding is evidenced 
in our divorce courts. 

“Law observance is 
many. 

“The U. S. Children’s Bureau with 
its pitifully small appropriation for 
its great work is being attacked. 

“Surely, united discussion of these 
and other common problems might 
bring enlightenment through Council 
facilities. . 

“From simple notes combined, great 
harmonies are made!” 

Excerpts from other speeches and 
published interviews: 

Fooled. “We are finding that wom- 


ignored by 





*At the Women’s Rights Convention, Seneca 


Falls, N. Y. 


en can be fooled as well as men. 
Suffrage was opposed by the moneyed 
interests because they thought wom- 
en would favor humanitarian legis- 
lation. That was before the time 





C. CATT 


“T never heard that Thomas Jefferson 
was a jokester.” 


Mrs. C. 


people realized the power of concerted 
propaganda, . . . Now we are vic- 
tims, with men, of the insidious in- 
fluences of the capitalistic element.”— 
Alice Stone Blackwell, daughter of 
Lucy Stone but no Lucy’ Stone 
Leaguer (to preserve maiden-names). 

Housewife. “. . . It is still every 
woman’s ideal to have a five-room 
cottage in the country, thank good- 
ness. Women must be taught 
not to poke loaves of bread with 
their fingers or squeeze dill pickles.” 
—President-Mrs. Franklin W. Fritch- 
ey* of the National Housewives Al- 
liance. 


The Truth, “We must not be 
afraid of the truth although I must 
admit it is a bit disturbing. . ; 

“IT have recently read that some 
one has discovered a letter of Thomas 
Jefferson, in which he related that 
the reason the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was accepted was not be- 
cause the committee liked it all so 
well, but because the hall where they 
were assembled was opposite a stable, 
and the delegates, being elegant 
gentlemen attired in long silk stock- 
ings just like those women wear to- 
day, were much annoyed by the gad- 
flies biting their legs. Hence they 
adjourned quickly. Well, now I 
never heard that Thomas Jefferson 
was a jokester, but if he wrote that 
letter seriously, all I have to say is 
‘God bless the gadflies.—Mrs, Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 


*The Fritcheys live in Maryland. So did 
Barbara Frietchie. The Fritcheys named their 
daughter Barbara Fritchey. 





CATASTROPHE 


Death of van Schaick 


Shifty and absend-minded, Death is 
seldom timely in his remembrances, 
Last week, 23 years too late, he sought 
out William van Schaick, once Cap- 
tain of the famed excursion boat Gen- 
eral Slocum. 

The 15th of June in 1904 was a 
blue and shining day. There were a 
few white patches of froth against the 
china sky and a warm wind loitered in 
the air, as gay as a song. The people 
who boarded the General Slocum that 
morning—mostly women who were 
bringing their small children on the 
annual outing of St. Mark’s German 
Lutheran Church Sunday School—feit 
the presence of this singular perfec- 
tion. So did old Captain van Schaick 
who stood on his deck cocky and smil- 
ing, proud to be the skipper of one 
of the best excursion boats in New 
York Harbor. He took one little girl 
by the hand and let her tweak his 
moppish mustachios. The band was 
playing “Ein Feste Burg ist Unser 
Gott.” A woman, the last of the 
1,400 passengers, waving her hand- 
kerchief to someone on shore as if she 
had been going on a long journey, ran 
up the gang-plank. There was a 
jangle of bells, a fountain of spray 
as the paddle wheels rolled the wa- 
ter; all the passengers cheered and 
laughed when the General Slocum 
backed into the East River. 

That was at a little after 9 o'clock. 
The boat moved up the river. A 
deckhand threw down his ~ whiskey 
bottle and started for the galley; on 
the way he noticed a little fire that 
was burning brightly on the floor 
of a storeroom; the deckhand threw 
some charcoal on top of the flames 
and then went to look for the mate. 
By the time the mate saw the fire, 
it had crept farther; he stared in be- 
wilderment and then spoke to the 


Captain through a tube. Suddenly 
every one on the General Slocum 
knew that the boat was on fire. 


Alarms rang and passengers started 
to strap life preservers to their 
waists. Captain van Schaick wag- 
gled his head in perplexity and steered 
for an island two miles away. 
Twenty minutes after the boat had 
scuffed out of her dock, a great flower 
of flame was growing through her 
decks, sprouting in the passageways, 
flourishing suddenly out of the port- 
holes. Captain van Schaick watched 
his passengers who were discovering 
to their horror that all the life pre- 
servers were full of dust, not cork, 
that all the life boats sank as soon 
as they were launched. He watched 
a few deckhands trying to attach the 
hose which was so old and frail that 
it broke in their hands. There was 
a whining report as the port rail of 
the after deck collapsed and then the 
screams of children and women who 
soon blackened in the heat. A little 


(Continued on page 19) 
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THE LEAGUE 


Briand’ s “Mtracle’’ 


The father of French Foreign 
Minister Aristide Briand was the 
jovial keeper of a cozy inn at Nantes. 
The son at first became a barrister, 
defending poor clients who sought 
him at the inn. Strangely this scene 
was re-enacted last week in Geneva. 


Clients: representatives of all the 
Powers and half the nations of 
Europe. Briand: still Briand. Inn: 


the white, sumptuous Hotel des Ber- 
gues, overlooking Lac Leman and 
overlooked by Towering Mont Blanc. 


Officially the 47th session of the 
Council of the League of Nations 
was going forward at the League Sec- 
retariat; but smart correspondents 
watched closest the pageant of states- 
men at Br’er Briand’s inn. Coun- 
tries: 


Poland & Lithuania. From Warsaw 
straight to the Hotel des Bergues 
came, last week, Dictator Marshal 
Josef Pilsudski. His red and gold 
salon carriage* blazoning the white 
eagle of Poland, had barely stopped 
at the Geneva station when French 
Consul General Amé LeRoy stepped 
aboard and gently took in tow the 
tigerish Marshal. Bystanders smiled 
when this arch-militarist appeared in 
a civilian suit and soft felt hat. They 
sobered, however, as his hand snapped 
automatically to return a salute and 
he stalked from the station with long, 
dynamic strides. 

At the Hotel des Bergues astute 
Aristide Briand greeted  Pilsudski 
with a neat reference to the days 
when they were fellow radicals.+ “My 
old friend,” he said, “we see now how 
useful it is to be a Socialist. Here 
you are Premier, Marshal and Dicta- 
tor of your country, while I hold the 
record for the number of times** I 
have been Premier of mine.” Seem- 
ingly the Marshal (a Socialist turned 
Autocrat) minded not this sally. 


After luncheon—at which the Dic- 
tator appeared as a Polish general 
with sword and spurs—both states- 
men settled quietly to the business 
which had brought Marshal Pilsudski 
to Geneva; the  Polish-Lithuanian 
frontier crisis (TIME, Dec. 12). Al- 
ready M. Briand was in confidential 
possession of all the facts. On previ- 
ous days he had several times re- 
ceived the Prime Minister of Lithu- 





*Poles seized this car in the last days of the 
Imperial Russia. Built for the Tsar, it was 
one of a train of cars used when Nicholas 
II deigned to pass through the then Russian 
territory of Poland en route to Europe. Be- 
cause Russian railways are of a special wide 
guage, the Tsar had another train for use 
nearer home. 

tWhen the First Socialist International was 
organized at London in 1900, Briand and Pil- 
sudski were hot-heads among a group of radi- 
cals who have long since turned moderate or 
conservative, for example: Alexandre Millerand, 
later President of France; and James Ramsay 
MacDonald, now the steady helmsman of 
British Labor. 


**He was ten times Premier of France. 


ania, stocky, spiky-haired Professor 
Augustine Valdemaras. There had 
been a four-hour session of the League 
Council at which the issue had been 
argued hotly back and forth between 
M. Valdemaras and August Zaleski, 
Foreign Minister of Fuland, who pre- 
ceded Pilsudski to Geneva. The 
Council had even laid down provi- 
sional terms of settlement—terms not 
wholly agreed to by stubborn Prime 
Minister Valdemaras. 

Thus the scene, and upon it Mar- 
shal Pilsudski must make his _ inevi- 
tably melodramatic appearance with 
good effect—not ‘the reverse. During 
the afternoon and most of the evening 
M. Briand coached and perhaps coaxed 
the Marshal. Next morning the im- 
promptu melodrama was played out 
at a secret session of the League 
Council. But details soon leaked. . 

The session began with Pilsudski 
and Valdemaras bristling silently at 
one another across the Council’s 
horse-shoe table, while the proposed 
details of settlement were droningly 
read. Suddenly Pilsudski interrupted 
in a hoarse voice: “Gentlemen, I 
have not heard the word peace men- 
tioned. I came here to hear that 
word. If I do not hear it, I will 
return to a place where the word 
war may be heard.” 

When an instant of astonished 
silence had ensued, the Marshal 
stamped to his feet, flung a blazing 
glance about him, and _ shouted: 
“IT AM GOING!” Amid confusion, 
cries, expostulations, Pilsudski was 
persuaded back into his seat. ... 
Then, leaning forward, he suddenly 
shot out a long pointing arm and 
finger at M. Valdemaras. “I have 
a definite question to put to the hon- 
orable representative of Lithuania,” 
he rasped, then shouted: “IS IT 
PEACE, OR WAR?” 

Bewildered, M. Valemaras managed 
to reply: “If he really means that 
he wants peace, I will say ‘peace.’” 

“That is not enough!” cried Pilsud- 
ski and furious recriminations burst 


between the two Dictators each ex-, 


citedly shouting snatches of French 
mixed with Polish or Lithuanian. It 
was, of course, M. Aristide Briand 
who eased between them, speaking as 
a father to naughty children. “You 
both mean the same thing!” he said. 
“You have got to stop. You both 
love each other. It is absolutely 
necessary.” 


From the instant the diplomatic 
miracle was wrought both dictators 
subsided. Within twelve hours the 
technical “state of war” along the 
Lithuano-Polish frontier, which has 
existed since 1920,* was declared 
terminated by a resolution of the 
Council of the League of Nations— 
both Lithuania and Poland concur- 
ring. 

The Council further ruled that all 
points of difference between these 


*When the Poles seized the Lithuanian city 
of Vilna which they still hold 





countries shall be negotiated through 
a special League commission. 


Britain & Russia. The evolution at 
Geneva last week of a scheme which 
was called the “Eastern Locarno” 
brought whole troops of statesmen to 
the hotel of M. Briand. He returned 
the visits of two: 1) British Foreign 
Secretary Sir Austen Chamberlain; 
and 2) German Foreign Minister Dr. 
Gustav Stresemann. 

What was in the air was a Franco- 
Russian proposal that interlocking 
peace pacts should be signed between 
all the Baltic States and with Rus- 
sia, Germany, France and Poland. To 
bind these pacts they should receive 
the weighty signature of Great 
Britain—as did the Locarno Treaty— 
but at present Britain has broken off 
relations with Russia. What to do? 

One of the cleverest bits of diplo- 
macy engineered by M. Briand, last 
week, was a 55-minute meeting be- 
tween Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
the Soviet plenipotentiary, Maxim 
Maximovitch Litvinov. Officially no 
agreement of any sort was reached 
during this conversation, but it meant 
that Britain and Russia are not ir- 


retrievably out of contact and 
broached the possibility of British 
support for a future “Eastern 


Locarno.” 


Rumania & Hungary. To Barrister 
Briand, last week, telegraphed a _ po- 
litical client who said that he lay 
grieviously ill at Bucharest. This 
client was M. Nicholas’ Titulescu, 
Foreign Minister of Rumania: the 
chief Balkan ally of France. What 
M. Titulescu wanted was that the 
League Council should postpone ac- 
tion on the vexed question of what 
shall be done about Hungarian na- 
tionals in Rumania whose _ property 
has been expropriated by the Ruman- 
ian Government... . 

To see that settlement of this ques- 
tion should not be postponed, last 
week, there had come to Geneva the 
Premier of Hungary, Count Stephen 
Bethlen de Bethlen. He, though po- 
tent at home, was no match, at 
Geneva, for M. Briand who shortly 
persuaded the Council to delay even 
consideration of this issue until the 
next Council meeting in March. 
Chagrined Hungarians remembered 
that it was M. Briand who, last 
March, got the Council to postpone 
this same matter until the present 
December. 


Official Steps. Although the un- 
official acts of M. Briand and other 


League statesmen, last week, were 
of preponderant importance, the 
Council took certain official steps. 


It: 1) Authorized a $30,000,000 loan 
for, Greece, to be raised in Great 
Britain and the U. S. under League 
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sponsorship; 2) Approved registra- 
tion with the League, last week, of 
the Franco-Jugoslav treaty of friend- 
ship’ and accord (TIME, Dec. 5); 
8) Listened to the report of the 
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Did he want to buy? 


(See col. 2) 


League’s Opium Commission which 
was read by its rapporteur, white- 
haired Senator Raoul Dandurand of 


Canada. He, trenchant, charged that 
traffic in illicit drugs is conducted 
by persons “with huge financial re- 
sources” in nearly every land. The 
Council then voted impotent concur- 
rence with recommendations made by 
Senator Dandurand as to how this 
traffic might be suppressed; 4) Made 
public, in emasculated form, the sec- 
ond part of the report presented last 
September by the League of Nations 
Advisory Committee empowered to 
investigate the so-called international 
white slave traffic. 


White Slaves. The charge that 
France is the chief “country of sup- 
ply” for “white slaves” had to be 
parried, last week, by Aristide Briand 
amid all his other worries. Not only 
did this charge loom as a_ broad 
hint in the emasculated “Part No. 2” 
of the League’s “white slave” report, 
published last week, but it was fiatly 
made in the original and suppressed 
report—copies of which have leaked 
out. 

; M. Briand, before rallying to de- 
fend France, made close inspection 
of the League committee’s findings, 


noted a certain fact. Then, cried he, 
in an impassioned address to the 
Council: “This mass of information 
appears to have been gleaned from 
self-confessed exploiters of women or 
from other persons of such dubious 
morals that their testimony cannot 
escape suspicion. .. .” 

Persons who ignored this forensic 
defense were inclined to believe that 
the League investigators are right in 
believing that: 1) An international 
traffic in women (with and without 
their consent) is steadily carried on 
through smoothly organized and rich- 
ly financed channels; 2) The prevail- 
ing demand for French women 
makes that country a leading source 
of supply but also causes many 
women recruited from Eastern Eu- 
rope to declare falsely that they are 
French; 3) The chief regions of de- 
mand are Egypt and South America; 
and the leading cities of consump- 
tion are Alexandria, Buenos Aires 
and Rio de Janeiro; 4) The chief 
European port through which “white 
slaves” pass is Marseille, France; but 
Lisbon, Portugal, and Piraeus, Greece, 
are auxiliary ports of shipment in 
which conditions are—if possible— 
more debased than at Marseille; 5) 
The Anglo-Saxon countries scarcely 
figure in the international traffic but 
recruit their “white slaves” locally. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Leaders 


The Parliamentary Socialist (La- 
bor) Party once more re-elected as 
their leader, last week, that capable 
and kindly Scot, James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, the only Laborite ever to 
become Prime Minister of England. 

Once more secure in_ leadership, 
Mr. MacDonald led a savage attack 
in the Commons last week upon Con- 
servative Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin, charging that he “disre- 
garded the decencies of public life” 
when he recently refused to enter de- 
bate in defense of his coal policy 
(TIME, Nov. 28). Finally the Labor- 
ites introduced, last week, a motion 
censuring the Government which was 
automatically voted down by the Con- 
servative majority 347 to 142. 

Placid Leader Baldwin did not there- 
after greatly bestir himself, last week, 
except to take delivery of a mam- 
moth “Peace Letter” signed by “128,- 
770 British citizens all above 16 years 
of age’ who stated ominously that 
they “will hereafter refuse to ren- 
der war service to any government.” 


Love 1n a Dream 


Slumber wrapped the great inter- 
national bibliophile, Dr. Abraham S. 
Wolf Rosenbach, last week, when a 
telephone call from London jangled 
in his Philadelphia home. Pajama- 
clad, Dr. Rosenbach answered. Did 





he want to buy, asked the voice of 
his London agent, the first Aldine 
Press copy of the Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili, a 15th Century Latin ro- 
mance which Elizabethans translated 
as The Strife of Love in a Dream? 
Wide awake at such a question, 
Dr. Rosenbach rapped that he did 
want the Hypnerotomachia, that he 
had cabled instructions to buy it be- 
fore going to bed. From London a 
nervous voice apologized—the cable 
must have gone astray. From Phila- 
delphia the rich tonal syllables of Dr, 
Rosenbach wafted mention of an unc- 
tious sum. Scurrying, his agent was 
able to bid in the Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili for £3000 ($14,580)—plus 
$75 for three minutes telephoning, 


FRANCE 
Lucky Deserter 


When the Law or a woman has 
pinioned a man, let him wriggle out 
and flee to Sidi-bel-Abbes, Algeria. 
From that headquarters of the French 
Foreign Legion he can go forth a 
bleu, with wages of six cents per 
month in his pocket, and no fear 
of extradition. His lot will be a sandy 
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DESERTER DOTY 
He was not sentenced to death. 


purgatory of heat, fever, mosquitoes, 
mangy beasts and _ tribesmen foes 
who fight like jackals—but there will 
be “no questions asked”. ... , 

Such a life attracts not only fugi- 
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tives, but honest youths athirst for 
adventure. Such a life attracted Ben- 
nett J. Doty of Biloxi, Miss. (TIME, 
July 26, 1926), who served with. the 
Legion gallantly in Syria, then de- 
serted. He was not sentenced to 





DAUDET 
at Brussels 
(See col. 2) 


LEON 
He was 


death but to only eight years hard 
labor because of pressure from the 
U. S. State Department. Last week 
the result of more such pressure was 
that Bennett J. Doty was released 
from serving out his sentence and ar- 
rived in France from Sidi-bel-Abbes. 


Beau Geste. At Marseille, lucky 
Deserter Doty was met by U. S. cor- 
respondents who had learned about 
the French Foreign Legion from the 
U. S. cinema Beau Geste (TIME, Sept. 
6, 1926). They remembered the tiger- 
ish Legion officer, in that film who 
allots blows & curses to his men. 
Are such kicks typical of the Legion? 

In answer came a story, of the 
final dialog, last week, between Mr. 
Doty (known in the Legion as Gil- 
bert Clare) and his commander, Col- 
onel Rollet, at Sidi-bel-Abbes. M. le 
Colonel, choleric, began by remind- 
ing Mr. Doty that he ought to have 
been shot for desertion, then went on 
to praise him for certain acts of 
gallantry. Finally Colonel  Rollet 
cried: “Clare, you are returning to 
America; you know there has been 
a film made there, Beau Geste, revil- 
ing the Foreign Legion.” 

_Replied Mr. Doty, stiff at atten- 
tion: “Oui, mon Colonel.” 


“The film is a monstrous lie!” 


shouted Colonel Rollet. “You know, 
Soldier Clare, there is justice in the 
Legion.” 

“Oui, mon Colonel.” 


“IT wish I had the man here who 
made that film!* 


“But you, Soldier Clare, know that 
it is a lie. When you return to 
America, give us a square deal. Tell 
the truth, that’s all I want.” 

“Oui, mon Colonel.” 


“Touchy.” At Marseille, Deserter 
Doty said: “Colonel Rollet is a touchy 
old egg, but he’s been on the level. 
... The Legion is no young ladies’ 
seminary, though I’ve never been to 
One. 2k 

“Discipline—that’s all Legionnaires 
know ... but I’ve never been pun- 
ished for anything unless I was in 
wrong.” 


When Mr. Doty reached Paris, last 
week, he said: “Once an officer asked 
me why I had joined the Foreign 
Legion, and I had to tell him that 
I didn’t for the life of me know. He 
said I must have been crazy.” 

At London correspondents discov- 
ered, last week, one Thomas William 
Whitman, an Englishman who had 
just arrived from Africa after suc- 
cessfully deserting from the French 
Foreign Legion. ‘We were punished 
by Legion officers,” he said “for 
slight mistakes with lashes from huge 
rawhide whips.” 


Again, Daudet 


All France laughed au nez (“hee- 
hawed’’) when fiery M. Leon Daudet, 
editor of the hysterically Royalist 
newspaper L’Action Francaise was re- 
cently released from prison (TIME, 
July 4) by a faked telephone order 
supposed to have come from a mem- 
ber of the august “Sacred Union 
Cabinet” of Premier Raymond Poin- 


caré. Since that merry escapade 
every policeman in France has re- 
ceived the order “Arrest M. Leon 


Daudet on sight’”—but Daudet has 
managed to conceal his whereabouts. 
Therefore a sensation burst last week, 
at Paris, when it was announced that 
Editor Daudet would positively ad- 
dress a Royalist audience at the Salle 
Builler. Soon police swarmed ’round 
this innocuous auditorium. 

When the meeting came to order, 
its chairman smilingly gestured at 
empty air and introduced “Our hon- 
ored leader.” A voice was heard. 
Although sepulchral, it was unmis- 
takably the voice of M. Daudet. Po- 
licemen cocked their ears a moment, 
then strolled disgustedly away. They 
could not arrest the loud speaker. 
M. Daudet was at Brussels, 192 miles 
away, cheerfully addressing a radio 
microphone. 





*The novel Beau Geste is by Percival Chris- 
topher Wren; the film was made by Director 
Herbert Brenon. 


GERMANY 
Grave Charges 


Dr. Wilhelm Marx, Chancellor of 
the Republic, returned indignant, last 
week, from a trip through those sec- 
tions of the Rhineland still occupied 
by Allied troops.* 

In Germany the Chancellor (Prime 


Minister) is expected always to re- 
tain his dignity, never to lose his 
temper. Therefore Dr. Marx stated 


to the German press with chill re- 
serve the following grave charges: 

1) Target practice by Allied artil- 
lery in the occupied Rhineland is so 
negligently conducted as to menace 
the lives of many inhabitants. 

2) Autumn maneuvers by 1,000 
French Negro troops and other Allied 


forces were recently carried out in 
such manner as to trample down 
whole fields of ripe grain without 


compensation to the owners. 

8) More than 700 native Rhineland- 
ers have been arraigned before Allied 
courts-martial on “trifling charges,” 
this year, and some have been pun- 
ished by whippings. . . 


. . 


Brittle Strategist 


Well poised Germans no longer take 
seriously that keen but brittle strate- 





GENERAL E. F. W. VON LUDENDORFF 
Puny & ignored. 


gist, General Erich Ludendorff. Long 
since he has ceased to be “the brains 
of Hindenburg”—if he ever was—but 


*Only the First Rhineland Occupied Zone 
(Cologne) has been evacuated (TIME, Feb. 15, 
1926). According to the Treaty of Versailles, 
the Second Zone (Coblenz) and the Third 
(Mayence) are to be evacuated on Jan. 1, 
1930 and 1935 respectively. 



























not until last week did he dare to 
flout openly the great Feldmarschall 
who is President of the Republic. 

Before a super-nationalist rally at 
Berlin, General Ludendorff warmed up 
by declaring that the Jews, the Jesuits 
and the Freemasons “robbed Germany 
of certain victory during the World 
War.” Then, as his poise snapped, 
he shouted: “Even today the super- 
national [Allied] powers rule Germany 
through S. Parker Gilbert [Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparations] and Mgr. Eu- 
genio Pacelli [Papal Nuncio to Ger- 
many] and the Republic’s head makes 
no use of his authority!” 

Throughout Germany these words 
were voluntarily suppressed, last week, 
by nearly all news organs—so great 
and beloved is Paul Ludwig von 
Beneckendorff und von Hindenburg, so 
puny and ignored is Erich Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Ludendorff. 


RUSSIA 


Diary Revealed 


At Tobolsk, Siberia, a bearded man, 
guarded by respectful _ soldiers, 
scratched peacefully in his diary: 

“Nov. For the last two 
days no agency telegrams. ... Per- 
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“It is disgusting to read in the 
papers. Seed 


haps nothing of importance is happen- 
ing in the large cities... .” 
This “nothing of importance” was 
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the “November Revolution” of 1917. 
Out of it clanked and reared the 
present Communist State, trampling 
down Kerensky’s puny and irresolute 
Republic. Last week the present mas- 
ters of Communist Russia made pub- 
lic, contemptuously, the diary of the 
onetime Tsar of all the Russias, 
written at Tobolsk. 

On Nov. 14, when Nikolai Lenin’s 
dictatorship was six days old, Diarist 
Nicholas Romanov was still in igno- 
rance of its existence and jotted plac- 
idly: “Today is the birthday of 
dear mama* and the 23rd anniversary 
of our marriage. At noon we heard 
prayers. The choir muddled and sang 
false, doubtless from lack of practice.” 

Three days later the _ shattering 
news reached even Tobolsk. Nicholas 
the Last pondered well, then wrote: 
“It is disgusting to read in the papers 
what happened a fortnight ago in 
Petrograd and Moscow.” 

Perhaps the true import of “what 
happened” was not realized by His 
Majesty, sheltered, fatalistic, until 
eight months later, when he _ was 
herded with his wife & family into a 
cellar at Ekaterinburg, in southern 
Russia, and shot July 16, 1918). 


What Tchitcherin Said 


“There can be no question as to 
the recent remarkable improvement in 
Russian internal conditions. ... The 
public utilities in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad are in full and effective opera- 
tion; the Moscow telephone service is 
as good as in any city in Europe, and 
rather better than the service in Lon- 
don or Paris.” 


Thus spoke at Manhattan, last 
week, the President of the United 
Press Associations, Karl August 


Bickel, keen, versatile Scripps-Howard 
newspaper executive, recently returned 
from a round-the-world journey which 
included Russia. Soon Mr. Bickel con- 
tinued: “While I visited Moscow 
Foreign Minister Georg Tchitcherin, 
despite the fact he was so ill that 
he was compelled to remain in bed, 
was good enough to talk with me one 
evening ... of Russian-American re- 
lations. 

“‘Russia is ready to recognize our 
American obligations,’ Tchitcherin said, 
‘and we have been ready to negotiate 
for their repayment for some time. 
The sum is a comparatively small one 
—about $275,000,000, I think. We 
are ready also to take up the ques- 
tion of certain American property in 
Russia that has been taken over by 
the Russian government and operated 
by us since the War.... 


Nobel “Fraternizers’”’ 


The Swedish inventor of dynamite, 
Alfred Bernhard Nobel, did not, strict- 
ly speaking, found and endow a 





*The Dowager Empress Maria Feodorovna, 
now 80, and resident in Copenhagen, Denmark 
(Time, March 28). 
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dow a try a dash of it in water. The E Madison Ave.at- 34th Street, 


odoroved, taste is delightful. Its sparkling SALINE New York. 


Denmark 
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effervescence stimulates your pal- 
ate and cheers your heart. It’s 
not a punishment, it’s a pleasure. 
And you discover that its mild, 
gentle, grateful action is thor- 
ough beyond question! 

After an experience like that 
no one could continue quite so 
sure that the good life must also 
be nauseatingly disagreeable. 

Be odd—wouldn’t it?—if Eno, 
in addition to saving endless un- 
pleasantness, should have also 
influenced the course of human 
thought! 

Eno, world-renowned for more 
than half a century, from all 
druggists, 75c and $1.25 a bottle. 
Prepared only by J. C. Eno, Ltd. 
Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie 
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TO 
IMPROVE 


YOUR BRIDGE 


£ , me 


(A new idea endorsed by Work, 
Firestone, Coffin and other 
leading authorities). 


Short-Cut to 
Auction Bridge 


Cincluding rules for Contract) 


a set of 69 cards—The 
questions that continually 
come up in play in plain 
language on the face of 
the cards, their answers 
clearly and fully printed 
on the backs. 
Leading Book and Dept. Stores 


EDWARD F. WOODS 
40 Broad Street, Boston 
$1.50 per Set Post Paid 


Ask 
Santa 


Claus! 


He knows what people want. He 
remembers that a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago Jack wanted to see the 
wheels go round—wheels of a 
train, of a watch, of a bicycle, 
of a dynamo. He knows well that 
Jack still wants to see the wheels 
go round,—thousands of wheels, 
wheels within wheels, wheels of 
the wheeling world. Send Jack a 
year’s ticket to. TIME and he will 
see the whole world go round fifty- 
two times! 


True, this gift will require Santa 
Claus to make 52 trips instead of 
only one. But he won’t mind. He 
loves to be the bearer of good 
gifts. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
Circulation Department 
Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 











‘Peace Prize.” Phrase-makers coined 
that term. It has come to suggest 


a shining award, fit only for such 
champions as 
who won it 


Theodore 
in 1906, or 


world-great 
Roosevelt, 





©lnternational 
HERR QUIDDE 
Journeyed happily to Oslo. 


Woodrow Wilson, to whom it fell in 
1918. Yet the words of M. Nobel 
are clear. What he founded and en- 
dowed was no simple ‘Peace Prize” 
but an award “for fraternization 
among nations and the abolition or re- 
duction of standing armies and the 
calling and propagating of peace 
congresses.” 

Thus it happened that the Nobel 
“Peace Prize” for 1927 was awarded, 
last week, to two elderly and little- 
known “fraternizers among nations’: 
Professor Doktor Ludwig Quidde of 
the University of Munich, 69; and 
Professor Ferdinand Buisson, 86, re- 
tired, onetime preceptor at the Sor- 
bonne. When the Norwegian Stort- 
ing (Parliament), which is charged 
with making the award, announced its 
decision, last week, a teapot-tempest 
of press indignation seethed. 

“Who is Herr Quidde?” roared the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, and 
answered: “More than 30 years ago 
he gained cheap fame with the pam- 
plet Caligula.” Indeed, few Germans 
could recall, last week, the full title 
of that pamphlet: “Caligula: A Study 
of Caesarean Insanity.” When pub- 
lished, it temporarily wrecked the 
good Professor’s academic career—for 
in it he dared to suggest that Wil- 
helm II might fall a prey to that mad- 
ness born of power which destroyed 
the reason of the Roman Emperor 
Caligula (12-41). Because Professor 
Quidde has continued all his life to 
militate against militarism and_ to 
propagate German peace societies, he 
loomed, last week, as a distinguished 
“fraternizer” in the Nobel sense. 

Better known, of course, is M. Buis- 
son, now Honorary President of the 
League of the Rights of Man. Since 
he attended the first so-called “Con- 
gress for Peace and Liberty” in 1867, 
he has labored with and assisted al- 
most every famed pacifist from Victor 


Hugo to Aristide Briand. Hundreds 
1927 
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of peace tracts flowed incessantly off 
his pen during a literary activity of 
60 years. Finally, he has raised his 
voice for peace in the French Par. 
liament—as Herr Quidde has done in 
the German. 

Together they attended the World 
Peace Conference at Berlin, in 1924; 
and last week they journeyed happily 
to Oslo, Norwegian capital, and thence 
to Stockholm, Swedish capital. 

The Nobel diplomas were handed 
to M. Buisson and Herr Quidde 
by tall, rugged King Gustav V of 
Sweden. Diplomas covering literature, 
medicine and physics were then hand- 


ed by His Majesty to winners an- 
nounced some weeks ago (TIME, 
Nov. 7). 


Donna Grazia Deledda, Italian au- 
thoress of Sardinian tales, received 
the 1927 literature award. Medical 
diplomas for 1926 and 1927 went 
respectively to Dr. Johannes Fibiger, 
Danish cancer expert; and to Dr. Jul- 
ius Wagner von Jauregg, Viennese 
professor of medicine. Finally the 
1927 physics award was_ shared by 
two scholarly investigators of electro- 
physics: Professors Arthur Holly 
Compton (U. 8S.) and Charles T, R. 
Wilson (Britain).* 


RUMANIA 


Student Outrage 


Hundreds of Rumanian Jews, scores 
of Hungarians and one U. S. citizen 


were jostled, mauled, pummeled, 
clubbed and vilified, last week, by 
rioting Nationalist students in the 


formerly Hungarian towns of Oradia 
Mare and Cluj. 

The students who had come from 
Bucharest and Jassy to hold a Na- 
tionalist congress at Oradia Mare, 
later claimed that the riots started 
when two Jewish butchers poured a 
caldron of boiling water on the heads 
of student marchers. This tale, per- 
haps true, was the only excuse of- 
fered last week, for the following 
student reprisals: 

Synagogs Sacked. Men _ students 
burst in the doors of six synagogs at 
Oradia Mare and Cluj. Young women 
students not only helped them plunder 
the sacred Arks in which the long 
parchment Scrolls of the Law were 
kept, but assisted when these scrolls 
were stripped from their valuable, 
gold-encrusted rollers and __ publicly 
“soiled”+ before the eyes of lament- 
ing Jews. 

Assaults. Although more than 700 
Jews and Hungarians were reputedly 
assaulted, last week, the international 
press did not seriously notice the 
story until a U. S. citizen, Gottfried 


Keller, said to be a Y. M. C. A. | 


worker was reported lying  uncon- 
scious at a hospital in Oradia Mare. 

Investigation appeared to show 
that Mr. Keller had _ rashly _inter- 
rupted.a meeting of Nationalist stv- 
dents, by exhorting them against vio- 
lence from the balcony of their hall. 
Students flung him down to_ those 
below who knifed him several times 
and beat him senseless... . 

At Bucharest the U. S. Minister, 


*The medicine and science awards were Tf 
ported in Time Nov. 7 & Nov. 21. ; 

+A technical Judaic term, not necessarily 
meaning anything more than that the sac 
parchments were subjected to the touch o 
irreligious persons. 
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kindly, astute William Smith Cul- 
bertson, instantly filed a stiff, un- 
compromising note of protest with 
the Rumanian Foreign Office and 
announced that unless positively as- 
ured of Mr. Keller’s safety he would 


go himself to Oradia Mare. The 
Rumanian Government, impressed, 
dispatched a “special investigator” 


to watch over U, S. Citizen Keller. 


Riots Continue. Although more than 
400 of the student rioters were ar- 
rested when they returned by train 
to Bucharest and Jassy, last week, 
dispatches continued to report spora- 
dic outbursts against Jews. At 
Jassy itself the police were not able 
to restrain friends of the imprisoned 
students who “demonstrated” by in- 
vading a synagog, while the congre- 
gation was at prayer and thrashing 
80 Jews & Jewesses. When at 
Bucharest the arrested students were 
searched, their pockets were found 
crammed with loot, and around the 
waists of many young women stu- 
dents were discovered up to half a 
dozen pairs of silk stockings which 
they had removed from kicking vic- 
tims. 


MEXICO 


Spiteful Ministress? 


She has fomented antagonism 
against Mexico by statements made 
in European capitals. She has criti- 
cized the Mexican Constitution and the 
structure of laws based thereon. She 
has declared that some day down- 
trodden Mexican women will rise and 
assert themselves. Just now she is 
safely out of Mexico but Mexican 
indignation still runs high against 
Mme, Alexandria Kollontay. 

Less than a year ago she was sent 
to Mexico City by the Soviet govern- 
ment with the diplomatic rank of an 
“envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary.” President Plutarco 
Elias Calles and other gallant Mexi- 
cans bowed as they kissed the hand of 
the first Ministress to Mexico (TIME, 
Jan. 3, 1927). Suddenly, a few months 
afterward she was recalled. 

Last week the Mexican government 
revived this closed incident in a sur- 
prising manner. At Mexico City 
Sefior Alfonso Carvioto, Mexican am- 
bassador to Guatemala, issued a state- 
ment in which he roundly flayed Min- 
istress Kollontay for flouting diplo- 
matic tradition by “attacking the gov- 
ernment of Mexico on her return 
[through] to Moscow.” 

To scotch these attacks, Ambassador 
Cravioto insinuated, last week, that 
they were made by Mme. K ollontay out 
of feminine spite “because General 
Calles has systematically ordered the 
expulsion of all foreign propagandists 
of communistic ideas from Mexico.” 

Statesmen thought that the strong- 
minded and purposeful Ministress 
would ignore this final kickback from 
her Mexican adventure. She remains 
mm good standing with the Soviet 
government, which returned her last 
month to her original and favorite 
diplomatic post: the Soviet legation in 
Oslo, Norwegian capital. There King 
Haakon did not hesitate to receive 
her as persona grata, 


National Affairs 
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boy climbed the flag pole, trying to 
get out of the flames. The flag pole 
broke and the little boy was pitched 
into the bonfire where he burned.... 

The flames reached Captain van 
Schaick but they did not kill him. 





©Acme 


MADAME KOLLONTAY 


Now she is safe. 
(See Mexico) 


He beached his burning boat 45 min- 
utes after he had taken her out into 
the East River. Not quite 500 out of 
his 1,400 passengers were: still alive; 
some of these had swum to safety. 


That would have been the best day 
for Death to have waved a hand at 
William van Schaick. An _investi- 
gation proved that despite a record 
of 40 years’ service he had been guil- 
ty of criminal neglect in not having 


useful. firehose, staunch lifeboats, 
life-preservers that would float; for 
allowing rubbish to collect in the 


store rooms; for having crew made 
up, without apparent exception of 
yokels, cravens or imbeciles; for not 
giving this crew fire drills. 

Many people also thought it strange 
and unfortunate that a Captain 
should survive so many of his pas- 
sengers. 

Before he went to prison Captain 
van Schaick, then 71, had persuaded 
a woman to marry him. When he 
arrived at Sing Sing he said: “To- 
day, instead of being a criminal, I 
should be considered a hero. I hope 
for a pardon.” This, when Mrs. van 
Schaick pleaded, U. S. President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft despatched to Cap- 
tain van Schaick. 

After his release, which had cut six 
years from his ten-year term, the 
old man went back to his young 
wife. Soon they separated; Captain 
van Schaick, a thin, rickety man, his 
face always lighted with a tardy and 
now unnecessary diligence, went about 
from place to place. 

He died, last week, in Utica. 
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Others are driven to ay 
substitutes. Children 
are forbidden coffee. 
Many people cannot 
drink it at night. All be- 
cause of caffeine effects 
on the nerves, the heart 
and kidneys. 

Now there is a coffee—an 
exquisite blend — with the 
caffeine taken out. Millicns , 
of homes have adopted it. The finest hotels 
now serve it....The name is Kaffee Hag. 

It presents to you coffee joys at their 
utmost, and removes all bars. All may 
drink it to their heart’s content, at any 
hour, without a thought of harm. 


All joys intact 
Kaffee Hag is pure coffee—an ideal blend 
of the finest coffees grown. No coffee offers 
better flavor or aroma. 

Before the roasting we open the pores 
of the raw coffee beans and remove the 
caffeine. Not a flavor is affected. 

Caffeine has no flavor or odor. Expert 
coffee tasters cannot discover its removal. 
All the quick bracing effects remain. Caf- 
feine stimulation does not come until two 
hours after drinking. So youdon’t miss that. 


Please try it 
Some person in every home needs Kaffee 
Hag. All would be better if they drank it. 
Show those people that coffee delights 
need not be restricted. Send the coupon 
with 10 cents and we'll mail you a quarter- 
pound. That will make ten cups to try. 
MAIL THIS TODAY TO: 


Clip coupon now. 
I 10 Cups 
KAFFEE HAGr20: 


1789 Davenport Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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ARRRAKKRKRKKASRARS | 


FOR 


Christmas! 
Give LIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


OR the business or anid 

sional man, for the traveler 
abroad, for the boy or girl at 
college, for the friend who is 
living in some out-of-the-way 
place, for the lady of fashion, 
for the busy person in a large 
city, TIME will render the 
service it gives you—in some 
cases, an even greater service. 





Sperial Rates 


As magazines go, TIME is ex- 
pensive—five dollars the year. 
But TIME wants to add new 
friends—its subscribers’ friends 
—to its now remarkable circle 
of readers. So to its subscrib- 
ers at Christmas, TIME offers 


the following special gift rates: 


2 Subscriptions 
$8.00 ($4.00 each) 


8 Subscriptions 
$12.00 (84.00 each) 


4 Subscriptions 
$15.00 ($3.75 each) 


TIME subscribers may extend 
their subscriptions for 
any number of years at these 


Gift Cards 


On Christmas day friend to 
whom you send TIME will receive 


own 


rates. 





each 


his first copy of the newsmagazine 
and a Christmas greeting card an- 
nouncing your gift. The card is a 


masterpiece of design and_ color, 
beautifully printed on fine frenchfold 
stock. The card is almost a gift in 


itself. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY TO 


Gift Order Dept. 
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clap first; 


MUSIC 





Mrs. Christmas 


Someone in the gallery began to 
as the music faded, the 
applause gathered and grew quicker; 
then voices cheered, diplomats and 


| dowagers crowded toward the stage 


DOROTHY SPEARE 
She found successes before. 


on which a girl was nodding and 
laughing and stooping to pick up 
| flowers. The enthusiasm that greets 


| an opera singer’s debut is sometimes 


the lightest, the most sudden, the 
most exciting that any artist can 
ever achieve. Dorothy Speare, last 


| week in Washington, was enjoying a 
| moment that 
| member 
| thrown to her like a bouquet. 


she must always re- 
for its exquisite gaiety, 
successes before: 
her first novel, 
Dancers in the Dark (in 1922); when 
sang in Italy last winter. In 


She had found 


| tival, singing Mignon, she was only 
| making her U. S. debut. When on 
| two later evenings in the same week 
| she equalled her achievement in the 
| difficult mezzo-soprano of the first, 
newsgatherers jostled at the stage 
door. They learned that her writings 
had furnished the wherewithal for 
her musical education; that even now 
she was writing a play for famed 
David Belasco to produce and her 
fifth novel; that her real name, which 
belongs to a onetime singer now a 
banker and her husband, is Mrs. 
Christmas, 

Other notable ingredients in the 
gala week of Washington opera sup- 
plied social and musical excitement. 
Offspring of three presidents (Cleve- 
land, Roosevelt, Wilson) sat behind 
stiff shirts or strings of pearls; 
French Ambassador Paul Claudel was 
advertised as a patron. On _ the 
stage appeared Mary Lewis. and 
Jeanne Gordon of the Metropolitan; 
famed French tenor Maurice Capi- 
taine, sent specially for the occasion 
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by the French Ministi, of Fine Arts, 
had arrived the day ‘be. ve Mignon. 
Plaudits for him perhaps surpassed 
those tendered Novelist-singer Christ- 
mas. 


Farewell 


In Manhattan last week, 66-year. 
old Ernestine Schumann-Heink, sang 
her farewell, Early in the season she 
announced her last season in concert 
and then set out across the country, 
trouping as had been her way. She 
went to St. Louis, Birmingham, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Chicago, Rich- 
mond, Baltimore, to 24 cities before 
she came to Manhattan. There at- 
tended her all the tears and tributes 
of a last time. The American Legion 
saluted her. So did the Governors of 
the 48 states; there were letters from 
thém all, a farewell appreciation for 
“a lifetime of self-sacrificing service.” 
Mme. Schumann-Heink cried, kissed 
Walter Damrosch who had presented 
them, and made a speech: “Now | 
say good-bye, but that does not mean 
that I shall become useless. I hope 
still to continue to serve my country. 
Heretofore I have given my heart to 
the soldier boys, but now I must look 
after the girls—if they behave them- 
selves and don’t smoke or powder 
their noses—for you know I am look- 
ing for a contralto to whom to pass 
on my work and art.” 


THE PRESS 


Punch v. Glasgow 


The Picture. Punch, famed London 
funny paper, printed a U. S. general. 
He stood stiff, ungainly, much med- 
aled; surrounded by clouds of light. 
He pointed seornfully at a cringing 
figure of John Bull. He said _ scath- 
ingly: “What (if anything) did you 
do in the Great War?” (Said a sub- 
caption: “ “Big Bill Thompson,’ Mayor 
of Chicago, is prosecuting the local 
Superintendent of Schools for dissemi- 
nating British propaganda in history 
textbooks.”’) 

The Protest. Lawyer William An- 
derson Glasgow Jr., Philadelphia patri- 
ot, snatched his pen. Wrote he, irate, 
to Punch: “Such publications are dis- 
tressing ... to cordial and- affection- 
ate relations between two great coun- 
tries. . . . I am quite sure . . . the 
next edition of your paper should 
contain an apology.” 

Punch Unimpressed. Wrote Punch 
to Lawyer Glasgow: “There is not 
the least prospect of my publishing 
an apology. .. . Put it [the blame] 
on the noisy anti-British activities of 
the Mayor who is at present 
making your country the _laughing- 
stock of the world. Put it also on 
the familiar boast of your countrymen 
that America won the War.” 

Glasgow Goaded. Retorted Lawyer 
Glasgow: “I find I misjudged both the 
intelligence of the editor* and_ the 
character of the publication. Your 
reference to Mayor Thompson of 


*Sir Owen Seaman, who signed the letters 
mailed to Lawyer Glasgow. 
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Chicago and to those who ‘boast’ that 
‘America won the War’ is hardly en- 
titled to notice, as we in America 
are ... disgusted with this class of 
insignificants. 

“Your letter indicates ... for your- 
self and your publication the same 
low character of propaganda within 
the spheres of Great Britain, with 
like disgusting materials, which you 
say is the réle assumed in America 
by Thompson, Mayor of Chicago. 

“JT am not prepared to accept your 
statement that the course of the 
Mayor of Chicago is making America 
‘the laughing stock of the world.’ 
From the contents of Punch for the 
last few years I am not prepared to 
admit that its editor is a proper judge 
of what will appeal to the risibilities 
of the world.” 


AERONAUTICS 


Langley Medal 


In Washington, William Howard 
Taft bestowed a medal. Earnestly he 
spoke praises of the recipient: “May 
your future work go far to establish 
the dream nearest your heart, the wide 
and useful promotion of the subject 
of commercial aviation.” Thus was 
the Langley Medal, aviation decora- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution, 
presented to Col. Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh. 

Said Chief Justice Taft, descriptive: 
“The Langley Medal was established 
in memory of the third secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Samuel 
Pierpont Langley. During the last 
15 years of his life Dr. Langley’s 
primary interest was in making possi- 
ble man’s flight.” 

Previous recipients: Wilbur Wright, 
Orville Wright, Glen H. Curtiss, Gus- 
tave Eiffel (for research on the prop- 
erties of the air in_ respect to 
flight). 

Col. Lindbergh, as usual, was sur- 
rounded by handshakers, notables, 
cheer leaders; was rushed to appoint- 
ments. Nevertheless he stole time to 
examine famous airplanes at the 
Smithsonian: Langley’s historic ma- 
chine; the NC-4 which flew the At- 
lantic in 1919; ete. To their number 
will be added the Spirit of St. Louis. 

But the Spirit has one more appoint- 
ment before retiring to the cloistered 
calm of the Smithsonian. In January 
Col. Lindbergh flies to Mexico City 
on the invitation of Plutarco Elias 
Calles, Mexican President. 














Into the House of Representatives 
strode Col. Lindbergh and broke a 
precedent. He was received by Nich- 
olas Longworth on the Speaker’s ros- 
trum, unique honor for a private citi- 
zen. Said Mr. Longworth: “America’s 
most attractive citizen.” To his feet 
jumped Representative Snell, New 
York, moved to confer the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor on the flyer. 
Hammering his gavel, not waiting 
for a vote, Mr. Longworth shouted: 
“The bill is passed!” Laughter; shouts 
of approval. 


Later the Senate was quick to pass 
the bill. 


ART 
Rodin in Philadelphia 


On the first anniversary of the 
death of Jules E. Mastbaum, wealthy 
cinema theatre proprietor, French 
Government officials and noted citi- 
zens of Philadelphia last week 
watched a hole being made in the 
ground. This hole was the _ begin- 
ning of a museum, paid for by the 
wealth of Mr. Mastbaum, to house 
works of Francois Auguste Rodin 
(1840-1917). In it will be assem- 
bled the finest U. S. collection of 
his works. Outside and in front of 
it will be egardens and a statue, 
not of Mr. Mastbaum, but of The 
ne Sculptor Rodin’s most famed 
work. 





Fish & Faces 


“What would Haitians think of 
these faces?” wondered _ strollers 
through the Ainslie Galleries, Man- 
hattan, last week. At them leered, 
from canvas, black faces—the faces 
of Negro Frenchmen, Negro British- 
ers, Negro Jews. The faces—ex- 
plained a leaflet signed by famed 
Explorer William Beebe—were part 
of an artistic haul made by three 
painters who accompanied him _ to 
Haiti on the tenth expedition of the 
New York Zoological Society. ‘Never, 
I_ believe,” wrote Explorer Beebe, 
“has any one country been so vividly 
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ame in crayon, water color, and 
is <s 

Substantiating this boast were able, 
painstaking, scientific sketches of fish, 
by Staff-Artist-of-the-Expedition Mrs. 
Helen Damrosch Tee-Van, niece of 
onetime Manhattan Symphony Con- 
ductor Walter Damrosch. Then there 
were land and sea-scapes by Frederick 
Church, likewise socially and artis- 
tically prominent. Also there were 
those faces. 

The strollers, screwing up their 
eyes, appraised again the astonish- 
ingly mongrel collection of Haitian 
types done by the expedition’s third 
artist. He, Vladimir (“Vovo”) Per- 
fielieff, onetime captain of Cossacks, 
had a story to tell about painting 
Haitians. 

As he worked with brush and 
palette at Port-au-Prince, painting 
in the streets, his models picked from 
among passersby, Artist Perfielieff 
became conscious that his work 
aroused not merely interest but in- 
dignation. What Metropolitan critics 
would see as dazzling, grotesque or 
smartly degenerate the Haitians saw 
as libels on themselves. Finally the 
editor of Le Novelliste (Port-au- 
Prince) thundered: “If there existed 
a leper settlement, or sanitarium for 
paralytics, it is certain that this 
painter would probably go there in 


search of Haitian specimens. We 
suspect him of being one of those 
floating timber  revolutionists that 
Russia has_ scattered across’ the 


world. It is the duty of the gov- 
ernment and of the police to prevent 
these paintings from getting out of 
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the country. No government should 
tolerate on its soil for more than 
twenty-four hours an individual of 
this kind.” 

For Manhattan newsgatherers, plea- 
sant Cossack Perfielieff had ready a 
suave explanation: “I did not con- 
sider the Le Novelliste article as an 
attack on me _ personally,” he _ said, 
“but rather as a chance to attack the 
United States authorities and their 
government.” 


. e . 


Hammond 


Many of the men who make a 
living out of art have a great con- 
tempt for the wealthy. They cling 
to the generalization that a _ mil- 
lionaire can be no better than a 
moping fool and a rich man’s daugh- 
ter must know less about painting 
than a dog-catcher’s apprentice. Such 
artists were among those who com- 
peted for the commission of making 
stage sets for a drama called India, 
soon to be presented in Manhattan. 

They were annoyed to learn that 
the commission had been granted to 
one Natalie Hammond, young daugh- 
ter of John Hays Hammond, famed 
engineer, plutocrat. Natalie Ham- 
mond has studied art for one or two 
years; has shown a watercolor paint- 
ing at the London Royal Academy; 
has travelled largely in Eastern coun- 
tries. 
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RELIGION 


Crucifix, Cabman 


Last week Archbishop John J. Dunn, 
of the Catholic diocese of New York, 
journeyed to Staten Island to attend 
special services, returned to his Man- 
hattan home, discovered that from his 
automobile had been lost a_ black 
valise containing cassock, robes, cruci- 
fix. The Archbishop was distraught, 
for the crucifix (inlaid with four two- 
carat diamonds and many a sapphire) 
bore the instriptions: “Worn by Car- 
dinal Farley as auxiliary Bishop of 
New York;” “Presented by His Emi- 
nence Patrick Cardinal Hayes to the 
Right Rev. John J. Dunn.” 

That night a shivering taxi-driver 
sat at his stand reading an early 
edition of next morning’s newspaper. 
He read of the Archbishop’s loss, of 
the value of the crucifix. Therefore he 
drove to the Archbishop’s house, 
handed over the valise with contents 
undisturbed, explained that he had 
seen the bag on the curb, had been 
unable to overtake the Archbishop’s 
automobile, departed without leavin 
his name. 








Will Not Go 


Last week at Douglaston, Long Is- 


land, onetime farming community, 
now haven of commuters, a_ teapot 


which had simmered for many a long 
month finally boiled over. The sim- 
mering started in February when the 
vestry of Zion Episcopal Church asked 
the pastor, Rev. M. W. Black, to re- 
sign. In asking for the resignation 
the vestry offered Rev. Black 18 
months pay if he would leave quiet- 
ly, permanently, and at once. Rev. 
Black, married, father of three, quiet- 
ly refused to leave, continued to oc- 
cupy Zion’s pulpit. In August the 
vestry, vexed, refused to pay Rev. 
Black further salary. Still the Rev. 
Black stayed on. People wondered 
why the vestry was so anxious to be 
rid of this pastor, why this pastor 
was so firm in his determination to 
stay. 

Last week it was announced that 
the vestry would seek the aid of the 
diocese, go into the civil courts, if 
necessary, in the effort to have its 
wish respected. Concurrently Arthur 
W. Sullivan, senior warden of the 
church, general manager of the sales 
department of the Tidewater Oil Co., 
explained why the Rev. Black was 
so thoroughly undesired. 

“Some people,” said he, “have force, 
personality, leadership. With others 
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it’s just the opposite. Mr. Black isa 
kindly, gentle, fine individual, but as 
a leader, an up-to-date fellow, a go- 
getter—why he just doesn’t know the 
first thing about it. At best, the 
church is standing still. In a grow- 
ing community like Douglaston we 
need a live wire. We tried to play 
ball on this proposition. We offered 
to take care of him for 18 months. 
But he became stubborn, showing his 
inability to realize what is best for 
the church.” 

The pastor then told why he clung 
to the little white church where he 
had preached for the past ten years. 

“T am unwilling to accept dismissal 
at the hands of the vestry,” he said. 
“I believe that the majority of the 
people are with me, and I have been 
given a unanimous vote of confidence 
by the clergy of Long Island. I 
could have gone away with several 
thousand dollars and probably would 
have been much happier elsewhere, 
but I am not to be browbeaten or per- 
suaded by a gift of money. An Epis- 
copal minister has the right to hold 
his post for life or during good be- 
havior. Much as I regret all this 
publicity, it is a case of fight from 
now on.” 
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Six Days 


Sport in Manhattan got on _ its 
bicycle last week and went in circles. 
150,000 people paid cash to watch 
eleven two-man teams hurtle around 
an oval board track for money prizes 
in the six-day bicycle race. 


The riders broke records and bones; 
the spectators screamed contentedly; 
one man was gloomy. He was Charlie 
Miller, winner of the last one-man 
six-day race, held in old Madison 
Square Garden in 1898. Charles Mil- 
ler rode 2,007 miles in six days, tak- 
ing nine hours, 15 minutes sleep. 
The winning two-man team last week 
rode 2,522 miles. When one grew 
tired he hopped off his wheel and 
went to bed, and his partner went 
riding on. When Charlie Miller tired 
he kept on pumping; he pumped un- 
til exhaustion so overcame him he 
fell off his cycle. 

The single social aspect of that 
race in ’98 was a brief interlude 
while the riders descended from their 
wheels to watch Charlie Miller mar- 
ried at the track-side to Miss Gene- 
vieve Hansen of Chicago. He kissed 
his bride, remounted, rode to win. 
Elemental social manifestations of 
this kind appealed to Charlie Miller 
as well as to the frowsy “bummers” 
infesting the upper galleries. In 
those days a frowsy bought one ticket 
and stayed all week; it was an inex- 
pensive method of keeping warm; 
sociable and slightly alcoholic. Now- 
adays the new Madison Square Gar- 
den is cleared out early each morn- 
ing. Also, society has now discov- 
ered the six day race. “Get your 
gloves on, Shelmerdene, we’re going 
to be boisterous at the bicycle races.” 
That sort of thing depresses Charlie 
Miller. 

Last week’s race was won by Fred- 




























Charlie 


y Fred- 





die Spencer & Charlie Winter, U. S. 
riders, tying with Faudet & Mar- 
cillac, Frenchmen, but pocketing the 
prize by virtue of a_ higher point 
total for sprints throughout the week. 

Veteran addicts agreed the race 
was the most spectacular ever ridden 
in Manhattan. Necessarily slow 
hours of daytime and early morning 
riding were followed by wildest mael- 
stroms every evening. Nearly every 
team in the ride led at one time 
or another. The winners were once 
five laps behind. The stunning swirl 
of darting, stumbling, riders that 
follows every attempt at a stolen lap 
was virtually continuous through the 
evening hours when the crowd is 
thickest. 360 laps were stolen by 
the teams in six days; the old record 
316. 

Spencer and Winter, young ones, 
were adequately worshiped by the 
throng. The firmest favorite was 
“Tron Man” Reggie McNamara, rider 
in 54 six-day races, ending in 4th 
place. Just behind was one Debaets, 
Belgian, who seasoned the monotony 
of sprintless stretches by pedaling 
around (without his handlebars) 
squeezing tunes from an accordion. 


Death of Griffo 


Thirty-four years ago a_ small, 
mobile man pushed aside the swing- 
ing doors of a Manhattan barroom 
and strode to the middle of the 
smoky, beery room. He unfolded a 
snowy clean handkerchief; spread it 
neatly on the dirty floor, stood on it. 

“’Oo’ever knocks me off this ’and- 
kerchief,” he announced, “I buys a 
drink for. ’Oo’ever don’t buys one 
for me.” 

Befuddled strong men advanced 


greedily, baring hairy arms. The 


first one swung viciously. The stran- 
ger ducked neatly, picked up _ the 
handkerchief, announced his would 
be whiskey. 

How many thousand drinks of whis- 
key were thus won by Alfred Grif- 
fith, Australian immigrant, is not 
recorded. Several thousand too many, 
certainly. He was young Griffo, some 
say the fastest, cleverest fisticuffer 
ever known. He never won a champ- 
ionship. He trained for prize fights 
by walking with increasing unsteadi- 
ness from the clean white handker- 
chief to the beer-slopped bar _ top. 

_Last week Young Griffo died. He 
died in a basement room, where he 
had lived for ten years an _ object 
of Rose Collins’ charity. She remem- 
bered the lean days long ago when 
her husband kept a Manhattan sa- 
loon and tradé was treacherous, un- 
til Young Griffo stumbled through 
the swinging doors and spread his 
handkerchief. Barflies & roustabouts 
swarmed to the challenge. Griffo 
made the Collins fortune. Widow 
Collins remembered. 

From this gloomy basement Young 
Griffo walked each day to his idler’s 
post near the swirling corner of 
Broadway and 42nd St. Sporting 
men, theatre men, fighters, promoters, 
touts, hangers-on knew Griffo. 

“Hello Griff.” 

“Hello Al.” Griffo called every- 
body Al. Usually they stopped and 
gave him something. Griffo was 
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grateful; he never begged. Even 
newsboys gave him papers which he 
perused gravely. Griffo could not 
read, but he liked the pictures. He 
could not even read the _ tattered 
bunch of clippings he kept back in 
the basement room. Someone had 
taught him to recognize his name in 
print. 

The clippings told of brutal, bet- 
ter days when Griffo fought four 
champions, George Dixon, Kid La- 
vigne, Jack- McAuliffe, Joe Gans. 
Griffo never met a better fighter ex- 
cept alcohol. On the day of his 
fight with Dixon for the feather- 
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weight championship (Griffo weighed 
120) he disappeared; was snatched 
out of a saloon late in the afternoon; 
boiled out in a Turkish bath; held 
Dixon to a desperate draw. 


He spent all his money immediate- 
ly after a fight; chiefly on liquor. 
Sometimes he committed petty crimes 
and begged the judge in court to 
send him up for 30 days in order 
that enforced abstinence might pre- 
pare him at least partially for his 
next encounter. Again and again he 
went drunk to the ring; and again 
and again just failed to crush great 
champions. In 1897 he made the 
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final botch that removed him from 
serious consideration in the ring. 
Matched against one ‘Tommy Tracy 
in St. Louis, he escaped to a saloon. 
Hours afterward his backers found 
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THE LATE GRIFFO 
. . called everybody “Al.” 


him; shoved him into a buggy; raced 
for the arena. A train hit the 
buggy, killing two. Griffo stumbled 
into the ring drunk, dazed. 

The bell rang. Griffo, fumbling a 
towel, swayed to the centre of the 
ring, bent down to spread the towel. 
Tracy, ignorant of the rules of the 
handkerchief trick, hit him a_shat- 
tering blow behind the ear. Griffo 
was out. 

Griffo swelled to 235 pounds before 
he died. For years too fat for the 
handkerchief trick, he never lost the 
lightning of his hand and eye. To 
the day of his death he could catch 
a fiy in flight between his thumb & 
forefinger. 


The day of his death, like most of 
the days of his life, found Griffo 
without a dime. Money was minted 
to his memory. In an_ imposing 
white metal casket, gift of Tex 
Rickard, Griffo was buried from the 
consequential Madison Avenue Bap- 
tist Church. The funeral throng was 
mixed from the brave days of old; 
tottering gray figures forgotten by 
the sport world, women who remem- 
bered, fighters he had knocked sense- 
less. A newspaperman reported James 
J. Corbett, onetime heavyweight 
champion of the world, as having 
said, kneeling beside the casket: 
“The zephyr of all ring-time!. The 


only one that ever hit him was Death.” 
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Engaged. Captain Michael Bowes- 
Lyon, brother of the Duchess of York, 
to Miss Elizabeth Cator. 









Divorced. . Walter Camp Jr., son of 
the late famed “Father of American 
Football,” by Frances English Camp; 
in New Haven. She charged deser- 
tion, was awarded _ eleven-year-old 
Walter Camp III. 








Divorced. Chester Alan Arthur, 
son of the late U. S. President Ches- 
ter Alan Arthur; by Myra Townsend 
Arthur in Santa Barbara, Calif. She 
charged desertion since 1916. 









Died. Young Griffo (real name Al- 
fred Griffith), 56, onetime pugilist; in 
Manhattan; of apoplexy (see p. 23), 


Died. Feodor Sologub, (Feodor 
Kuzmich Teternikov) 64, Russian 
poet, playwright, novelist, (The Little 
Demon, The Sorcery of Death, The 
Created Legend); in Leningrad, after 
prolonged illness. 









Died. Joseph B. (“Big Joe”) Keal- 
ing, 68, Republican National Commit- 
teeman from Indiana since 1920; in 
Indianapolis: of myocarditis (disease 
of the heart muscle). He was taken 
ill while in Washington -where he 
went to attend a meeting of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 


Died. Lewis W. Lincoln, second 
cousin of the onetime President Abra- 
ham Lincoln; in Los Angeles, follow- 
ing an abdominal operation. 


Died. Dr. Paul Jeserich, 73, “Ger- 
man Sherlock Holmes,” so-called _be- 
cause for 47 years .he displayed un- 
eanny skill in chemical and _ micro- 
scopic analysis leading to the convic- 
tion of criminals; in Berlin. 


. . 7 


Died. Professor Emeritus Thomas 
Frederick (“Teefy”) Crane, 83, who 
had been associated with Cornell Uni- 
versity since 1868; at Deland, Fla. 
Undergraduates & alumni have chant- 
ed songs about “Teefy,” and at each 
commencement hundreds of his former 
pupils, have grasped his hand. Some 
years after his retirement, he deliv- 
ered a rousing 45-minute midnight 
address |before an alumni reunion. 
For two brief periods he was Acting 
President of Cornell. 


Died. William van Schaick, 90, one- 
time Captain of the ill-fated excursion 
boat General Slocum; in Utica, N. Y. 
(See p. 12.) 
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BUSINESS _ 


More Mergers 


Amusements. Keith-Albee-Orpheum 
Corp. is the name of the new com- 
pany formed by the merger last week 
of the chief U. S. vaudeville inter- 
ests—B. F. Keith Corp., Orpheum Cir- 
cuit Inc., B. F. Keith-Albee Vaudeville 
Exchange and Greater New York 
Vaudeville Theatres Corp. Their com- 
bined assets total $100,000,000, the 
seating capacity of their theatres 
1,050,000. Theatres include new ones 
to be completed within a few weeks 
in— 

Boston Sioux City, Iowa 
Cincinnati New York City 


And others under construction 








in— 


Baltimore Rochester, N. Y. 
Milwaukee Huntington, W. Va. 
Toledo, Ohio Richmond Hill, L. lt. 


Memphis, Tenn. Flushing, L. I. 

Edward F. Albee of the Keith group 
is to be president of the consolida- 
tion, Marcus Heiman of the Orpheum 
group executive vice president. 

In England, Gainsborough Pictures 
Ltd., one of the largest British cinema 
companies, discussed merger plans 
with the Gaumont Pictures Corp. 


Chocolate. In Europe  Suchard’s 
swiss chocolate sells in vast quantities, 
in the U. S. it has been practically 
unknown, No sluggards, the manu- 
facturers studied the U. S. market, 
intending to develop sales there. At 
the same time H. O. Wilbur & Sons, 
Inc., famed Philadelphia chocolate 
makers, were planning to sexpand. 
Common intentions led to the forma- 
tion of a new company, the Wilbur- 
Suchard Chocolate Co., which has 
exclusive rights to manufacture 
Suchard products in the U 


Department Stores. In Tennessee 
and Kentucky the Reynolds chain of 
department stores and the Crawford- 
Gatlin chain together own 16 stores. 
Last week they merged. 


Banks. In San Francisco, directors 
of the Crocker First National Bank 
and of the’ Crocker -First Federal 
Trust Co. have decided to absorb the 
Humboldt Bank. Humboldt directors 
have agreed. ;The enlarged Crocker 
First National Bank ‘will have re- 
sources of $150,000,000. 

In New York City, the Financial & 
Industrial Securities Corp. (the in- 
vestment organization of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Co.) controls the Capi- 
tol National Bank, the Longacre Bank, 
and the United National Bank. Last 
week the Financial & Industrial Se- 
curities Corp. decided to merge those 
three banks as the $60,000,000 United 
Capitol Bank & Trust Co. 


Public Utilities. The Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. sent, letters to stockhold- 
ers of the Coast Valleys Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., the, Western States Gas & 
Electric Co. of California and the 
Western States Gas & Electric Co. of 
Delaware announcing that it had 
bought control of those companies 


and intended to merge them. Re- 
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cipients of the letters might trade 


their stocks for stock in the Pacific 


Gas & Electric Co. or might sell them. | 


At Philadelphia stockholders  ap- 
proved the $200,000,000 consolidation 
of the United Gas Improvement Co. 
and the Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Steel. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. has proposed a merger with the 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co. So _ said 
President A, C. Morse of the tube 
company. 

Six Ohio manufacturers of sheet 
steel decided to merge their 61 roll- 
ing mills and other assets worth $18,- 
000,000.: President William H. Davey 
of the Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., the nucleus of the merger, will 
be president of the new corporation. 
The companies concerned are: 


Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield 
Falcon Steel Co., Niles 

Waddell Steel Co., Niles 

Thomas Sheet Steel Co., Niles 

Empire Rolling Mills Co., Cleveland 
Ashtabula Sheet Steel Co., Ashtabula. 
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Kingsley on Demagogs 


President Darwin Pearl Kingsley of 
the New York Life Insurance Co. 
attacked the “foolish philosophy of 
the Declaration of Independence” be- 
fore the 21st annual convention of 
life insurance presidents in Manhat- 
tan last week. As all men would 
be, life insurance men and social wel- 
fare leaders were startled. They 
listened eagerly to the rest of his 
speech: 

“Men are not created equal and 
should no more have equal power in 
politics than they have in business; 
it’s against nature. The rule of the 
demagog is'a greater menace to na- 
tional continuity than the rule of 
kings. Kings sometimes did great 
things, helped to create great civili- 
zations, and then died out; but they 
did create. Demagogs never did and 
never will create a great civilization. 

“Fundamentally, our government is 
not materially different from the re- 
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publics which have preceded it. They 
were not scientifically organized. 
Neither are we. Our really great men 
are rarely in politics. Demagogs al- 
ways are. 

“Some day the real superman will 
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Branch Offices in — Chicago — and Other Cities 


Kindly send without obligation the history of 
your organization and information relative to 
SMITH SECURITIES. 


NameE 


ADDRESS 





VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


File Pockets 


are firm, durable, expansible con- 
tainers especially constructed for 
the purpose of efficient vertical 
filing. 

Write us today on your letterhead 
and we will send you a free sam- 
ple filing pocket for trial in your 
filing cabinet. 


Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. ND, 
13th & Wood Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 












YES 


There is an answer to the school problem — the 
Kiski Plan. Write for some real information. 
Second Semester opens February 1, 1928. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, President 
Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa. 


KISKIMINETAS 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


WANTED 


Subscription Representatives for 
TIME—The Weekly Newsmagazine. 


Write 
TIME, Inc. 















Sargent 
Cleveland, Ohio 


to John 
Penton Bldg. 





























































































© Keystone 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
“Men are not created equal.” 


come. He will have a fully developed 
brain; he will really be civilized; he 
will be led by reason, and he will 


think. Only a few men at any time 
have done any real thinking. Only 
a handful of men think now. Some 


day, because a majority of men think 
and have reconstructed society, gov- 
ernments will endure.” 

Social Welfare. Dr. Lee Kaufer 
Frankel, who has been with the Metro- 


politan Life Insurance Co., created 
that company’s welfare department, 
which has distributed millions of 
pamphlets’ instructing people, not 


necessarily Metropolitan policy hold- 
ers, how to keep well, how to avoid 
illness. By education and organiza- 
tion and by co-operation with public 
health officials he has helped the good 
health of the entire country. The 
life insurance presidents gave to Dr. 


Frankel a clock and desk-set last 
week, 
Education. President William Her- 


bert Perry Faunce of Brown Univer- 
sity stood before the convention to 
flay the U. S. public school system. 
Said he: 

“We have in America the largest 
public school system on earth, the 
most expensive college buildings, the 
most extensive curriculum, but no- 
where else is education so pointless 
and aimless, so blind to its objectives, 
so indifferent to any specific outcome 
as in America. 

“One trouble with our education in 
the past has been its negative char- 
acter. It has aimed at the repression 
of faults rather than the creation of 
virtues. It has summed up all the 
virtues in ‘Thou shalt not,’ instead of 
opening vast opportunity in the cry, 
‘Thou mayest—thou canst.’ 

“Another defect is that our educa- 
tion has too often meant conformity 
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to an accepted pattern rather than 
release of energy in construction.” 
Policies. The world’s population 
now carries $101,000,000,000 in life in- 
surance policies. In the U. S. 62, 
000,000 people own 115,000,000, poli- 
cies, worth altogether $87,000,000,000. 
By the end of this year the U. §. 
companies will have paid $1,500,000,- 
000 to beneficiaries and policy-holders, 





Gold Shipments 


The International Acceptance Bank, 
Inc. lost approximately $1,000 last 
week by shipping $1,000,000 in gold 
coins to England. But thereby the 
bank gained the prestige of being the 
first U. S. institution since 1914 to 
send gold to England as a transaction 
in foreign money exchange. 


Two other conditions stimulated the 
shipment: 1) A fortnight ago trans- 
atlantic steamships reduced their 
freight charges from $3,750 to $1,500 
for each $1,000,000 of gold carried; 
2) The pound sterling increased in 
international value above its par of 
$4.8665 to  $4.8828. Theoretically 
when the pound sterling becomes 
worth $4.8875 it is worthwhile for 
U. S. banks to send gold to England. 
The difference of 2.1 cents is enough 
to pay for freight, insurance ($450 
for every $1,000,000), cooperage ($60), 
cartage ($50), brokers’ fees and loss 
of interest. Last week, although the 
pound’s value was not quite up to 
the “gold shipping point,” it was 
close enough for the _ International 
Acceptance Bank to grasp the op- 
portunity of being “first.” 

Later in the week the Dutch guilder 
became worth 40.45 cents, a fourth of 
a cent above its par value (40.20 
cents). The difference made _ gold 
worth shipping to Holland, and Man- 
hattan bankers’ hastened to _ load 
$4,000,000 in gold on the S. S. Veen- 
dam, just as she was at the point of 
departing from Manhattan. The ship- 
ment was the first to Holland since 
before the War. 





Travel Notes 


George Washington. So great has 
transatlantic tourist travel become and 
so insistent the demand for ships with 
only one type of cabin accommodations 
that the United States Lines ordered 
their second largest vessel, the George 
Washington, changed from first-class 
to cabin service. Last week the inter- 


ior alterations were almost com- 
pleted. On Jan. 4 she will sail for 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and _ Bremen. 


The change groups the George Wash- 
ington with the United States Lines’ 
other cabin ships, the Republic, 
President Roosevelt, President Hard- 
ing and America, in immediate com- 
petition with the White Star Line’s 
Baltic and the North German Lloyd’s 
Berlin. The Leviathan, biggest and 
best U. S.-owned boat, remains the 
United States Lines’ only ship of 
the de luxe class. 


To Trieste. More than two years 
ago Merchant Edward A. Filene of 
Boston recommended that passenger 
ships be operated as _ hotels, with 
rooms at various prices, with all 
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decks open to all passengers, with 
cafeteria as well as dining-room serv- 
ice. This plan, he argued, would re- 
duce operating costs for the ship 
owners, would permit lower fares, 
would stimulate tourist travel (TIME, 
May 18, 1925). The cabin boats have 
followed Merchant Filene’s general plan 
to their owner’s profit. By reducing win- 
ter fares, as Mr. Filene also suggest- 
ed, the lines have gained year-round 
traffic. Last week the Cosulich Line, 
operating between New York and 
Adriatic ports, announced that it 
would build eight new ships for 
Filene-plan service. Six will be of 
10,000 gross tons, two of 40,000 gross 
tons. Fares on at least the smaller 
six will be $125 from Manhattan to 
Trieste. 


. a . 


California. At Newport News the 
Panama Pacific Line’s new California, 
largest commercial ship ever built in 
the U. S., last week was practically 
ready for experimental trips. By 
Jan. 28 workmen will have completed 
her fittings and she will sail, with 751 
passengers filling every one of her 
cabins, from New York to California 
ports by way of Havana and the 
Panama Canal. 


Schwab on Employes 


At the 48th Annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers at Manhattan last week, 
Charles Michael Schwab ended his 
year as the society’s president with a 
valedictory that included his present 
philosophy of dealing with employes. 
Alex Dow, president of the Detroit 
Edison Co., succeeded him as _ presi- 


. dent. 


Mr. Schwab’s speech was significant 
because it phrased authoritatively the 
attitude of scientific industrial mana- 
gers toward their employes. Said he: 
“What are these reasonable wants of 
employes, which they have a right 
to see satisfied as far as conditions 
of industry permit? I believe they 
include the payment of fair wages 
for efficient services; steady, uninter- 
rupted employment; safeguarding of 
their lives and health; good physical 
working conditions; provision for 
them to lay up savings and to be- 
come partners in the business through 
stock ownership; and finally, some 
guarantee of financial independence in 
old age. . 

_ “Suecessful industrial management 
in the future is going to depend more 
and more upon management of men 
rather than upon the organization of 
machines and other problems which 
are ordinarily considered in the 
sphere of practical engineering. For 
the most part and generally speaking 
the engineering profession may 
said to have solved or laid the ground- 
work of solution for the essential 
problems of the engineer in his tech- 
nical field. Experience shows, how- 
ever, that industry’s most important 
task in this day of large-scale pro- 
duction is management of men on a 
human basis,” 

For mechanical engineers of middle 
age, Mr. Schwab’s doctrines had a 
further significance. Those men 
could recall the bloody Homestead 
Strike of 1892 when Mr. Schwab, 
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‘then one of the late Andrew Carne- 
gie’s “young men” and a superintend- 





ent of the Carnegie Steel Co., was 





© Wide World 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
“What are these reasonable wants of 
employes?” 


obliged to proceed violently against 
the steel employes. The company had 
ordered wages reduced. The workmen 
refused to work for less money and 
took possession of the steel works. 
The company hired Pinkerton detec- 
armed with Winchester 


tives who, 


$10.00’s WORTH of shoe — 
in looks, leather, and crafts- 
manship. 


FINEST GRADE of Imported 
and Domestic Calfskins and 
Cordovans, best of soles,“solid 
leather” shoes throughout. 


CusTOM STYLING — distinc * 
tive Hand-Craft touches in 
youthful and conservative gw 
models. 


$10 


Imported Scotch Gtain, 
Heavy Single Sole, Full Com- 
bination Measurements. 
Norfolk last. Same in Black. 














Again, contemporary discussion queries, “Are 
stocks too high?” As usual, The Business 
Economic Digest points out the obvious 
answer, indicated by its famous Weighted 
Average. 


Among the specific recommendations of the 


Digest 
. U. S. Steel 
Radio, and Kennecott have been strong 
features. An unequalled record of profitable 
stock forecast has proved the Digest’s re- 
markably sound method of recommendation. 
Itis based on the Weighted Average of author- 
itative opinions—each weighted according to 
Past accuracies. 
Hence the Digest offers not only the 
viewpoint of all leading authorities, 
but also the added strength of a 
scientifically Weighted Average of 
these authorities, based on their pre- 
vious results—a major difference in 
stock forecasting! 


Send now for a free current copy 


TheBusinessfconomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres, 
134 No. LaSalle St.Chicago,II1 


Without obligation mail me your current 
Digest and your booklet, ‘When Experts 
Disagree.” 





SATISFACTION — shoes pre- 
moulded to fit all of the foot 
at the first step. Snug to the 
instep, snug to the ankles — 
shapely all over. 


and SHOEMAKING! Special 
‘right and left” patterns on 
perfected lasts — stainless calf 
linings, smooth, heavy insoles 
—and expert workmanship. 


ASK YOUR SHOEMAN for 
Crossett Shoes, or write to us 
for nearest dealer’s address. 
Lewis A. Crossett Co., North 
Abington, Mass. 


Also 
Many Styles 


at $9 


MAKES LIFE’S WALK EASY 


= MARK EO. 




































































rifles, came up the Ohio River on 
two barges. The workmen threw up 
barricades of steel billets and rail- 
road ties, mounted a cannon on each 
side of the river and fired upon the 
detectives. The detectives returned 
the fire. The workmen poured oil on 
the barges and on the river, and 
prepared to set the oil afire. The de- 
tectives surrendered. Seven men were 
killed and 20 to 30 wounded. The 
state government sent troops and put 
the Homestead Steel Works district 
under martial law. That broke the 
strike, but not before eleven strikers 
and spectators were killed and many 
a trooper and civilian was stoned or 
clubbed. Bitter and bloody as the 
strike was, it brought wisdom to all 
steel employers and eventual benefits 
to the employes. In the battle Mr. 
Schwab had been a hard-bitten fighter 
for the Carnegie Steel Co.; in the 
peace his natural bonhomie won the 
goodwill of returned employes. 


Jam & Cheese 


Jam. Crosse & Blackwell jams are 
famed in England, but known in the 
U. S. only to epicures. If the com- 
pany had factories in the U. S. and 


Avoid the 
Invisible Death! 


NVISIBLE, odorless, and fatal — that 

is carbon monoxide gas, a poison 

which lurks in your automobile, in your 
gas range, and other appliances. 

The danger is so real that the Motor 
Vehicle Departments of various states 
now plan to furnish motorists (with 
their registration plates) a warning 
against this gas. 


For the past few years we, and other 
insurance companies, have been bring- 
ing this danger to public attention. 
And we offer you—FREE—a booklet 
on the subject, designed to save lives. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BosTOn, MassacnusETTs 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your free booklet on 
Carbon Monoxide Gas. 





Canada and if it employed skilled 
advertising agencies, it would sell un- 
told numbers of jars & cans of jams 
and other preserves, just as_ the 
solidly established U. S. firms, like 





JAMES L. KRAFT 
of cheese 


“The consumption 
increases.” 


H. J. Heinz Co. and Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, do. Such expansion requires 
money, which might be raised by sale 
of Crosse & Blackwell stock. To do 
that, company directors last week asked 


their stockholders’ permission. Some 
stockholders shouted “absolute rob- 
bery”; others “gross injustice.” <A 


majority, however, approved the plan. 
As soon as the company sells its stock 
it will build its U. S. factories. 


Cheese. Said President James Lewis 
Kraft of the Kraft Cheese Co., cheer- 
ily, last week: 

“We have now so standardized the 
cheese industry that we can go any 
place in the world where a milk sup- 
ply is available, manufacture cheese, 
and sell it at a profit. 

“With this standardization as a 
basis, we are now laying a foundation 
for a business of international pro- 
portions, which we do not expect to 
be stopped by barriers of trade, race 
or language. Already we have es- 
tablished profitable factories in Can- 
ada, England and Australia, in addi- 
tion to our nation-wide distribution of 
plants in this country. Other foreign 
factories will be built. 

“The most important development 
in our business of recent years was the 
opening this fall of cheese factories 
in the South. We now have eight 
factories in operation there and have 
five more under construction. These 
factories will be scattered across the 
South from Bristol, Va., through 
Tennessee, Missouri, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, to Wichita Falls, Tex. 

“The South is an ideal dairying 
area since green feed can be had 
during ten months of the year, and 
by proper rotation of crops, green 
feed may be had in the other two 
months also. This factor especially 
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fits the cheese industry, since grass- 
milk cheese is considered best .. , 

“Farmers generally are just begin- 
ning to appreciate the fact that the 
dairy business is the most stable busi- 
ness in which they can engage. Pres- 
ent outlook indicates that in 1928 the 
dairy business of this country will 
receive its greatest impetus. The 
national consumption of cheese is in- 
creasing at the annual rate of about 
one-half pound per. capita. This 
makes it necessary to increase pro- 
duction of cheese at least 40,000,000 
pounds annually... .” 





CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Aftermath. Like most German im- 
portations, this one, effected by the 
Collwyn organization, enhances its 
drama with a slow and deliberate 
tempo, unfolds its -story with a 
sombre and decisive insistence. In the 
remote and improbable province of 
Rupolosia among the barbaric vil- 
lainies of a military governor, the 
ravages of his soldiery, and assorted 
chicaneries of minor characters, the 
widow Nadja struggles bravely to re- 
tain possession of her manor house— 
an edifice which, as depicted, does not 
justify her heroisms. In the part of 
this lady a new, highly able and pre- 
sumably Russian actress is discovered 
to the U. S. screen, one Olga Tsche- 
chowa. Despite effective rascality in 
the other roles, the picture, because 
its entangled plot is strained, cold, 
brittle and exotic, has no bludgeoning 
effect. 








Man, Woman and Sin. Under this 
unpretentious title, John Gilbert, in 
the role of a cub-reporter, pursues Sin 
as ably impersonated by Jeanne 
Eagels. The. climax of his _ pursuit 
occurs when he murders the source of 
the demimondaine’s income; she per- 
jures herself to avoid scandal; and 
then, because she loves the cub-re- 
porter, confesses her paying to save 
his life... The able direction of one- 
time newspaperman Monta Bell, the 
able performances of Actor Gilbert 
and of Actress Eagels, make it pos- 
sible to forgive certain weaknesses’ in 
the story. The weakness of the con- 
clusion in which' Mr. Gilbert wobbles 
off with his mother (adequately played 
by Gladys Brockwell), can be largely 
forgiven because its frailty, is not due 
to.an abortive attempt to satisfy the 
unsophisticated appetite for-rose petals 
— wedding bells at every story’s 
end. 


The City Gone Wild becomes, sud- 
denly and unfortunately, in the midst 
of a great crackle of bullets and bad- 
words, a cinema gone mild. It ends 
in a crescendo of sentimentality when 
Thomas Meighan, the lawyer for 
many a badman of the underworld, re- 
forms and, as crusader, discovers that 
his sweetheart’s father is the biggest 
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gun among the gunmen. Eventually, 
the guilty are punished and the in- 
nocent spared. 


Get Your Man, like most of Clara 
Bow’s productions, is constructed al- 
most entirely upon the theme of her 
celebrated sex-appeal. In this one she 
meets a standardized, youthful, French 
aristocrat on the point of marrying a 
girl he does not love because he has 
been engaged to her practically since 
birth. Clara Bow, in the part of his 
true inamorata, finds ingenious and 
not unentertaining devices which per- 
mit this tragic possibility to be 
avoided. Through these devices the 
“It” motif, which sounded loudly 
through Jt and Hula, runs like the 
sound of ten trombones and a fiddle. 


Cheating Cheaters. Almost the en- 
tirety of the plot is expressed in the 
title. In detail, it concerns two bands 
of thieves who are busily engaged in 
stealing from one another, each una- 
ware that the other band is devoted 
to the same purpose. By the time 
that this point is cleared up, Betty 
Compson (who has been a detective 
all along) arrests both bands of rob- 
bers. Though totally ineffective as 
badmen, the thieves are comparatively 
comic, which is what they are in- 


tended to be. 


Wild Geese, brushing across a cob- 
webbed sky, become for Judith Gare 
the symbol of a freedom she achieves 
when her father’s avarice finally traps 
him into death. Spots of melodrama, 
blotches of theatrical emotion do less 
to mar the story than to prove that 
sincere acting can make these de- 
fects seem _ trivial. Belle Bennett 
(whose reward for a fine performance 
in Stella Dallas has been a_succes- 
sion of mediocre roles) and Eve 
Southern (who wore dark hair and a 
fixed expression in The Gaucho) are 
competent to effect a more than satis- 
factory transposition of Martha Os- 
— best-selling, prize-winning fic- 
ion, 


Jungle Gods is one more travel pic- 
ture (this time African and made by 
a Captain von Hoffman) in which 
Savages display smirking artificialities 
much like those so constantly prac- 
ticed by semi-civilized migrates to 
the _cinema lots of Southern Cali- 
fornia, As they go through the mo- 
tions of tribal ritual—king-crowning, 
lion-hunting, getting married, they 
manage not to fall into the anticipated 
postures of improper ingratiation. But 
they are always ready to roll their 
eyeballs, with evident satisfaction, at 
the camera man, thus detracting from 
the illusion that their curious be- 
haviour is entirely unaffected. 





THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Out of the Sea. The Old Soak was 
a play about an old soak, full of ri- 
bald reflection, shrewd sentiment, people 
who laughed and wrangled, humble 
people, people alive. Out of the Sea 
is a play about the sea, full of 
fumbling poetry, gold filled legend, 
mystic people, inanimates. Don Mar- 
quis, newspaperman, poet, columnist, 
wrote both of them and dismayed disci- 
ples with the discrepancy. Disappoint- 
ed, they reminded each other that he 
has another play, presently to be 
produced, comfortably entitled Every- 
thing’s Jake. 

Off the coast of Cornwall Mr. Mar- 
quis dredged up an ancient land, one- 
time cradle of the legend of King 
Mark, Tristan and Iseult. He rebuilt 
this triangle around a rugged native, 
his unhappy wife, an impressionable 
U. S. poet. The wife kills the aveng- 
ing husband; drowns herself. Much 
symbolism; off-stage sea winds; rich 
speechmaking. Lyn Harding, as the 
husband, was excellently implacable 


from behind a heavy beard. 








Jedermann. Max Reinhardt has 
brought to the stage the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death all glittering with 
gloomy lights and dancing dead 
marchers. Into an ancient morality 
play he has packed the magic of mod- 
ern stage-craft, shrewdly selecting 
from the treasures of the painter, 
electrician, the ballet master. He 
peoples his pagent with great actors 
from the German stage; and summons 
Manhattan to come and wonder. Man- 
hattan came; and some wondered if 
Herr Reinhardt could not have done 
better by occasionally omitting to be 
opulent. 

Jedermann, of course, is done in Ger- 
man; and necessarily includes long 
stretches of confusion for those who 
lack the language. The rest is ma- 
jestic picture after majestic picture; so 
majestic and so perfectly contrived 
that the mind’s eye is saturated. It 
grows, in short, a trifle tiresome. 

Into a rich man’s house come 
debtors whom he scorns; revellers 
whom he has bidden to a _ banquet; 
and Death, unbidden. The revellers 
desert; only Good Deeds and Faith 
stand by to soothe him at the tomb. 
The play springs from the earliest 
roots of pre-Elizabethan drama. When 
played in English, it is called Every- 
man, 


Happy. Musical comedy for the 
week was represented, none too val- 
iantly, by another college carnival. It 
agrees with the best minds of our 
time that there is an over-emphasis 
on athletics in college musical com- 
edies. The hero is a poet, not a pole- 
vaulter. As such he yearns to write 
jazz lyrics; yearns also to wed. These 
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(levelanders‘Prefer 
the CLEVELAND 


“TRS she know it best, prefer 
Hotel Cleveland for its excep- 
tional food, its quiet but friendly 
service, its furnishings and at- 
mosphere of a luxurious home. 


Clevelanders who are accus- 
tomed to the best the city affords, 
lunch and dine here every day and 
recommend this hotel to out-of- 
town friends. They consider it— 
as you will—more like a private 
club than a hotel. Yet rates for 
many rooms are as low as $3, and 
a moderate priced Lunch Room 
supplements the main dining 
rooms. 


Hotel Cleveland is on the Public 
> convenient to all parts 
of the city. Every room has pri- 
vate bath and servidor service. 


HOTEL 
LEVELAND 


PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND 








About Jesus 


“He draws an accurate portrait, a 


magnificent portrait, a very human 


portrait.” 
—E. F. Edgett in the Boston 
Evening Transcript 


“Dr. Case will doubtless be con- 
demned in many quarters because 





variations do not eliminate the usual 
eccentricities which pass for campus 
atmosphere in musical comedies. Ami- 
able performers and reasonably rip- 
pling songs scarcely compensate for 
the blank periods reserved for crack- 
ing jokes. 


| Trigger. Character studies of bliss- 
fully ignorant, jubilantly impulsive, 
| hopelessly charming young women are 
not infrequent in the theatre. Trigger 





he has striven to be dispassionate. 
To more thoughtful judges this will | 
appear the outstanding merit of the 


book."" —The Christian Century 


“Here at last is a popular life of | 

Jesus that can be read by intelligent 

people, and with profit.” | 
—The American Mercury 


Jesus 


A NEW BIOGRAPHY 
By Shirley Jackson Case 


$3.00 


| 





PERPETUAL | 
SUMMER SKIES... 


You find always sunshine and summer 
And fishing, golf, 
tennis, swimming—granting the sports- 


breezes in Hawaii. 


man’s every wish when you stop at the 
Royal Hawaiian. A few minutes away 

’ from the heart of Honolulu. For in- 
formation, address the Matson Navi- 
gation Company at 215 Market St., 
San Francisco; 510 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles; 1319 4th Avenue, Seattle; 
140 S. Dearborn St. Chicago; 535 
Fifth Ave., New York, or any travel 
agency, or write 


Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


A. BENAGLIA, General Manager 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


400 rooms with 
private baths 


American 
Plan 


Game fishing unercelled. Golf. Tennis. Land and water 
polo. Horseback riding. Swimming and surf riding. 











Miss FOSTER 
She steals a baby. 


Hicks is a Carolina backwoods girl; 
bewilderingly naughty in a_ hygienic 
She steals a baby; acquires the 
honorable devotion of a carefully edu- 
cated engineer. Claiborne Foster 
frisks genially through the part in 
a manner mildly to engross many 
people. 


Brass Buttons. Beneath the broad 
blue bosom of a Manhattan cop an 
honest heart goes thumping through 
this play. He rescues Rosie Moore 
from suicide. Thump, thump. she 
becomes a mother, poor unmarried 
lass. Thump. The cop finds her be- 
trayer. Thump, he smites him on the 
jaw. He marries Rosie. Thump, 
thump, thump. The acting seldom 
has a chance. Experienced playgoers 
waiting to be stirred went through 
the evening, thumpless. 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


SERIOUS 
CoquETTE—Love ferrets out a flirt’s 
(Helen Hayes) heart and breaks it. 
Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—Where 
best plays for lowest prices are per- 
formed. 
THE 





LetTeER—Katharine Cornell 


| empties a pistol into a faithless lover 


and a breaking heart into an eve- 
ning that tells why. 

AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE—Nor- 
wegian philosophies of formidable 
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Henrik Ibsen proudly 
Walter Hampden. 
Porcy—Negro laughter and death 
along the Charleston docks. 
MAX REINHARDT’S SEASON—An alien 
tongue (German) speaks in the inter. 
national linguistics of the theatre, 


MELODRAMA 

INTERFERENCE—English actors agree. 
ably cool and collected as a girl takes 
prussic acid. 

BRoADWAY—First and still best of 
the gangster-night club murder stor. 
ies. 

THE RAcKkET—Purple evenings in a 
Chicago police station. 

THE SpPIDER—In which a magician 
has murder up his sleeve. 

THE TRIAL OF Mary DucGan—A 
chorus girl who went bad for the 
best of reasons. 


FUNNY 

BURLESQUE—The love story of a 
soubrette and a low comedian. 

THE ROAD TO ROME—A lady makes 
love while dogs of war roll over and 
play dead. 

THE SHANNONS OF BrROADWAY— 
Vagaries of a vaudeville team turned 
host at a small town hotel. 

THE Doctor’s DILEMMA—Shaw re- 
vival eventfully acted by the Theatre 
Guild. 

THE COMMAND TO Love—One of 


spoken by 


those continental trifles about the 
Seventh Commandment. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW— 


Shakespeare supplemented by current 
clothes, radio, a carpet sweeper. 


MUSICAL 
Songs sifted with wit and wiggles: 
Manhattan Mary, Hit the Deck, A 
Connecticut Yankee, Funny Face, 
Chauve-Souris, Good News, The 
Mikado. 


Two valuable and entertain- 
ing books for the Home 
Library 

THE BEST SHORT 


STORIES OF 1927 
Edited by EDWARD J. O'BRIEN 


The well-known American short 
story Annual. This year’s issue 
contains stories by Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Sherwood Anderson, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, DuBose 
Heyward, Owen Wister and 
others, also complete informa- 
tion regarding the American 
short story. $2.50 


THE BEST PLAYS 


OF 1926-27 
And the Year Book of the 
Drama in America 


Edited by BURNS MANTLE 


The Eighth Annual Issue con- 
taining text of the ten outstand- 
ing plays of the year, including 
Broadway, The Road to Rome, 
The Constant Wife, In Abraham's 
Bosom, Saturday’s Children, 
Chicago, with much additional 
material on the drama in 
America. 3.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 
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FICTION 
Ladies 


WuHatEeveR WE Do—Allan Upde- 
graff—John Day ($2.50). Cloppety- 
Clop. The little French train rushed 
through the pines toward Valloire, 
modest neighbor of Cannes, bearing 
Peleus Chalfont, young U. S. ex- 
patriate in search of health. Clop- 
pety-Clop. The same little train bore 
the pretty Bobbie Parsons and her 
too ancient husband George, un- 
pleasantly far from his native Mis- 
souri. The toot of a motor horn. 
Came drunken old Henry-oh with 
ribalt Mimi, the Duchess. World- 
weary pilgrims, they journeyed back 
through the hills to the Temple of 
Hercules, there to utter loose prayers. 
Someone answered. 


Author Updegraff has chosen Au- 
thor William J. Locke’s favorite scene 


and peopled it with an odd, rude, 
fascinating cast. Carnal, _slangy, 
amusing, the story flows’ swifty 


through its pages over a strong un- 
dercurrent of sorrow and pain. 


Urze 


THE Wayward Man—St. John 
Ervine—Macmillan ($2.50). 


The Story. Good Mother Dunwoody 
kept a shop in Belfast,. brought up her 
four children, loved best little Robert, 
the youngest, born after the death of 
his father who was lost with his 
ship at sea. The three older chil- 
dren were all right, but Robert would 
be something special, a credit to the 
De Lacy blood which coursed his 
veins. He would, thought Mother 
Dunwoody, go to Martin’s College. 
Then to the Presbyterian College. 
And finally the proud day would come 
when she would sit under Robert in 
his very own church. Of one thing 
Mother Dunwoody was mortally sure: 
her Robert would never, never go to 
sea like his father. It was a miser- 
able roving life, she said, and peo- 
ple Should be content to stay in 
“their place.” Belfast was to be 
Robert’s “place.” 


But Robert, good child though he 
was, was possessed with the inde- 
scribable longing for limitless waters 
under vast skies. And of course he 
could hot withstand the temptation 
to satisfy it. Seizing upon a family 
quarrel as a pretext, he rushed from 
his mother’s house one night and en- 
tered into his first seven years “at 
sea,’ 


As a stowaway he reached Glas- 
gow. There, by falsely swearing that 
he was 21, he managed to sign on 
with the Ardrossan Castle, a four- 
master bound for Melbourne. There 
followed a long apprenticeship and 
Robert sailed many strange seas be- 
fore his ship brought him back again 
to Glasgow. The salt was thick in 
his blood by this time. He signed 
with the clipper Blue Dragon, New 


York bound . . . fell from a mast 
. « lay in a_ hospital . « sailed 
around the Horn to San Francisco 
+ « « Was drugged in a brothel... 
was shanghaied aboard The Fiefly 
- . - spent six weeks in a long boat 
when the ship burned .. . was 
onan . . » returned at last to Bel- 
ast. 


The memory of the long boat and 
love for his mother combined to keep 
Robert ashore—for a _ year. His 
mother was delighted. It was too 
late for him to become a minister 
but he could settle down and be 
with her, at least. Indeed, he would 
marry Brenda. That was the very 
thing. Brenda was a sensible girl 
who would keep him in his “place.” 
The sea would never call him again. 


So Robert married Brenda and 
Mother Underwood was glad. But 


soon the memory of the long boat | 


faded, poor Brenda failed her duty, 
the old craving overpowered Robert, 
and away to sea he went. 


The Significance. Author Ervine 
has done a fine thing about people 
and land and sea. With the imagina- 
tive power that seems peculiar to the 
Irish, he has sung the song of Robert 
Dunwoody and his good mother and 
their conflict of wills. 
the dullness of the land and _ the 
charms of the sea; the charms of the 
land and the horrors of the sea. His 
dialect is fascinating without being 
unintelligible to the foreign ear. And 
he has successfully resisted the com- 
mon Irish impulse to become 
herently whimsical, mystical. 


The Author. St. John Green Ervine 
was born in Belfast, Ireland, in 1883. 
In 1915 he became manager of the 
Abbey Theatre of Dublin. The War 
took him to France where he fought 
with the Royal Dublin Fusiliers -and 
lost a leg. His first two plays were 
The Magnanimous Lover and Mixed 
Marriage. produced at the Abbey Thea- 
tre. Two later plays, Jane Clegg and 
John Ferguson, are better known, 
having been well received on_ both 
the English and U. S. stage. He has 
written several political studies, two 





A companion to the Oxford Book of English Verse 
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I Gs 
Fun Vow to Shave 


You simply wash your | 
face, spread MOLLE on | 
with your fingers, shave | 
once over with a keen 
razor (any type) and then 
dry your face—that’s all! 





And it’s one jim-dandy 
shave—slick, quick and 
smooth as velvet. - 
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The Oxford Book 
of American Verse 


Buiss CARMAN, editor, poet, and author of 

Echoes from Vagabondia, etc., has collected 
within the covers of this handy volume the best 
from the whole field of American verse. 
general reader, the poet, and the scholar, this vol- 
ume of verse is offered as a record of the develop- 
ment of poetry in America. An ideal book for a gift. 
Price $3.75 at all bookstores, or from the publishers. 


To the 
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Are You Well? 
How do you know? 


Your mirror can’t tell you 


UCH leaders as William Wrigley, 
Jr., Mr. Edson White, Pres. Armour 
& Co.,and Chick Evans, famous golfer, 
do not take their health for granted. 
They cannot afford to. Can you? 
These men subscribe to our Stay-well 
service which keeps them regularly in- 
formed of their true condition, and 
helps them avoid strength-sapping 
sickness and disease. 


National Bureau of Analysis 


Our Stay-Well service shows harmful 
tendencies before they do damage, and 
while they are easily cor- 
rected. The cost is but a 
few pennies a day. 
How the plan operates 
is clearly explained in our 
free booklet, “The Span 
of Life.” You will find it 
interesting and valuable. 
Write for yourcopytoday. 


oe as a Se ee ce A Se oe 


National Bureau of Analysi is 
209 S. State St., Chicago 


Send me your free booklet “The Span of 
Life,” with particulars of your four-minute- 
a-year plan for better health and longer life. 
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Su re Relief 
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6 BELLANS 
Hot water 
Sure Relief 


F ELL-ANS 


FOR INDIGESTION 


25¢ and 75¢ Pké's.Sold Everywhere 
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A WORD 
TIME SAVES NINE 


books on the theatre, and a_ book 
about celebrities he has known, called 
Some Impressions of My _ Elders. 
The Wayward Man is his fifth novel, 
preceded by Mrs. Martin’s Man, Alice 
and a Family, Changing Winds and 
The Foolish Lovers, 


NON-FICTION 


A Mirror to the States 


New York Is Not AMERIcCA—Ford 
Madox Ford—A. & C. Boni ($2.50). 
The Book. A very smart English- 
man who has dwelt here and there 


Forp M. Forp 


His bed-chamber was besieged. 


and everywhere cares more for New 
York than any other place in the 
world except Provence. But as for 
the rest of the United States—well, he 
can tolerate Boston, Chicago, Fort 
Wayne, San Francisco and way sta- 
tions, but he cannot love them. He 
is, indeed, a little afraid to venture 
outside of Gotham. He has had such 
awfully upsetting experiences, you 
know. 

For example, in Boston he was look- 
ing at a statue of George Washington 
and remarking civilly enough about it 
when an Irish policeman threatened to 
bash in his skull if the remarks did 
not cease. In the same place he was 
served oysters, sausage and mince pie 
for breakfast. 

In Chicago his bed-chamber was be- 
sieged at an impossibly early hour 
by a group of frantic students bent 
on interviewing him. 

On a transcontinental train he was 
exposed to a lady from Boston who 
insisted on his admiring the vast open 
spaces against his will, who subjected 
him to a spirited defense of prohi- 
bition. 

Somewhere in Indiana another Irish 
policeman called upon him in the dead 
of night to express thorough-going 
hatred. 

New York—his New York—is not 
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like that. New York, ever-changing 
yet remaining the same, with its 
appalling buildings and ‘tremendous 
wealth, jams of humanity and — 
noises, shadows, has everything, good 
and bad. By accepting the good and 
rejecting the- bad,- one may achieve q 
fuller satisfaction in living there than 
anywhere else in the world aaa 
Provence. 


The Significance. Ford Madox Ford 
had a_ perfectly glorious time writing 
New York Is Not America. Readers 
(who do not move their lips in the 
process) will greatly enjoy reading it, 
So much is easy for the reviewer, 
To proceed is not so easy since the 
path is well-nigh blocked by the temp- 
tation to employ fatal banalities such 
as “sparkling wit,” “astounding 80- 
phistication,” “keen insight,” “com- 
pelling humor,” “perfection of style,” 
other trite terms beloved of the jacket- 
makers. Mr. Ford fairly bounds 
through these 300 pages of praise to 
“his” New York, good-humored con- 
demnation of other less favored locali- 
ties. In bounding he lands unex- 
pectedly on an immense variety of 
topics which he disposes of to his own 
quite evident satisfaction and with 
vast hilarity. It might be argued 
that “his” New York is not New York, 
that his prejudices are extravagant. 
The fact remains that “his” New 
York is as authoritative as anyone 
else’s New York, that his prejudices 
are not without foundation of truth, 
and that Mr. Ford—here they come— 
has made full use of his perfect style, 
sparkling wit, keen insight, et al. in 
evolving the most amusing book of "the 
waning year. 

The Author. Ford Madox Ford was 
born in Merton, Surrey, England. He 
is the son of Francis Hueffer, one- 
time musical editor of The Times, 
grandson of Ford Madox Brown, 
painter. His first book, a fairy story 
called The Brown Owl, was written 
when he was 17. Two years later he 
wrote Shifting of the Fire, his first 
novel. In 1897 Joseph Conrad suggest- 
ed a period of collaboration and for. 
ten years they worked more or less 
together, evolving jointly The Inheri- 
tors and Romance. In 1908 Mr. Ford 
started the English Review, periodical 
extraordinary, which numbered among 
its contributors Thomas Hardy, Jo- 
seph Conrad, William James, W. H. 
Hudson, John Galsworthy. In July, 
1914, he finished what was to have 
been his last book, The Good Soldier, 
joined a Welsh regiment as _lieuten- 
ant, and went to the front. Return- 
ing from the War with health im- 
paired, he wrote two novels in anger 
which were not published. He intend- 
ed to write no more. He changed his 
mind, however, and in 1922 commenced 
his famed series dealing with England 
and the: War, Some Do Not, No More 
Parades, and A Man Could ‘Stand Up. 
The fourth and final novel of this 
sequence, The Last Post, will be pub- 
lished in January. Mr. Ford is one 
of the last Tories, lives in the U. &. 
and Provence, feeling that because of 
the War England will not be normal 
until another generation has grown 
up. His name, Hueffer until 1919, 
was changed for family reasons t0 
Ford. 
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